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Important New Editions NEw GEOGR. APHIES, 


—OF— 
BY M. F. MAURY, 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS said anime eaipttotedan 


Maury’s Elementary Geography. 


This little work, based upon the * First Lessons in Geography ” and the ‘‘ World 
We Live In,” has never been excelled in its complete success as an introductory 


McNally’s New Geography. text-book on the study of Geography. The trial it has had ior several months in 


| Normal and Training Schools and in Public Schools, justifies all that has been claimed 
Carefully revised and edited by Profs. Monteith and Frost and including *Geo- | for it, and more. It is simple, direct, methodical, and glows with interest for the 


phy Outside the Text-Books,” also new Illustrations, Commercial Maps, ‘‘ Searc | young learner, trom beginning to end. Price 54 cents. 


uestions,” etc., etc. For examination $1.25. : . 

a | faury’s Revised Manual of Geography. 
. 3 This book, in all its parts, is suited to the most sucessful methods of the school- 
Davies’ New Legendre. | room, and it is, at the same time, a work of rare value for reference at home. Its 


by Prof. V re maps, its illustrations, its interesting text and its arrangement for study and recita- 
MA etek ork” —e Pg eves ll oe ——e of mach | tion make it the most efficient and popular of school-books. Price $1.28. 


book. $1.60. Maury’s Physical Geography. 


Xi. | This book designed for advanced classes, is now so well known, and has so many 
| 














Willard’s U niversal kK istory. | admirers, that words in its praise are unnecessary. Price $1.60. 
Revised and brought down to the To time by Arthur Gilman—the most KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES, 


compendious text-book in this branch. $1.60 Constant study and efforts are devoted to keeping these Geographies complete, 

= |accurate and serviceable in the highest degree, to pupils, teachers and parents. 
Iv. The latest geographical and statistical imformation, as far as reliable and suited to 
| the purpose, will be from time to time included. 


Peck’s Canot’s Popular Physics. | 


Revised and edited by Profs. Burbank and Hanson of Woburn, Mass. Amon * 
new features are the summaries of Topics. $1.20. - 3 NEW LATIN BOOKS. 





| Gildersleeve's New Latin Primer. The old favorite revised. Complete in itself. 
em . ° . . ‘ } Makes interested, intelligent students. 75 cts. 
Mantle Beanies Oy cont to any address on receipt of price. bank 5th Book of Cesar. An admirable drill-book in Latin Syntax. In- 


termediate course between Primer and Latin authors In stiff paper. Specimen, with 
Vocabulary, 30 cts. 


A. S. BARNES &z CO., | Persia's Cesar’'s Civil War. Will relieve the teacher of the ee Galtte 


ar. Is used in leading preparatory schools. Specimen, 90 cts.; 


111 _& 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW W_YORK, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
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Civil EINES alld Surveyors Tustraments. T0 ers supplied with ks, and Station- 44q and out-of-the- war books, books that se | ° 
Dealers in all kinds of ery of every kind at at wholesale rates. | been searched for without success. Pamphlets, | : . sen 
| SAVE | A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR Reporta, Medical Journals, both American and | SEND FOR TERMS. 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, be wt ay on — a on Forel Second-hand School Books—scarce theo- | TI ‘I ON 
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Full Dhusteabed price-list. on application. 1344 Bromfield 8t., Boston, tog" . 21 Barclay Street, N. Y. Nassau Street, New York. 


PRIZES FOR 1883 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. WILL SOON ISSUE THEIR SECOND ANNUAL CIRCULAR, EXPLAINING | 
THEIR LARGELY INCREASED LIST OF PRIZES. THERE WILL BE 


190 Prizes.-$1000 Cash, 
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4 American | 
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Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUF/CTURERS OF THE 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS. BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School. 
Special circulars of the above free on application 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 
taining a description of everything for Schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Black Boards. 


SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 











The best Liquid Slating (without exception) | © 


for Walls and Wooden Blackboards. 

Makes the finest and most durable surface. 
Easily applied by any one, with a common paint 
brush, to any surface. Put up in cans of various 
sizes, with full directions for use. 
Pint. $1.; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; 

Gallon, $6.00, 
Send for Circular, 


NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLATE 0., 
191 Fulton Street, N.Y. City. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


GHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


y we 





BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich 4 95 John Sts. 
A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 


course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





Warming and Ventilation, 


Fire on the Hearth 


In Various Forms, viz: 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATERS. 





HEALTH \ 
Ny 
ae FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 





AIR WARMING GRATES. 
Each con ining the Ventilatien of an Open Fire with 
the power and economy of an air warming furnace. 
Fot Descrip' ion and TgesTiMONTIALS ftom all parts of 
the world send to the 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 


16 Beekman Street, New York. 


FSTERBROOK’S * en 





~<f > 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


THE 


Normal Readers, 


BY DR. A. N. RAUB, 
Principal of State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 

he wants of the different grades, and these READERS are the result of this 

experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 

proves conclusively that they are on the right. plan. 

A —? are Beautifully Illustrated, have Clean Type, and are Substantially 
ound. 

They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely 
a and all who have used them are highly pleased with the result pro- 

uced by their use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers, 


BY G. BUCKWALTER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N.J. ____ Same 

THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and 
contains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive 
lessons, many of them being in script. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be 
mispronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical list, with their 
appropriate diacritical marks. 

A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have 
been especially selected for this work. 

Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents, 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE’S 
Supplementary Readers. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Monroe's New Primer, - + = [5 Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, - 20 “ 
Monroe's Advanced Second Reader, - 30 “ 20 “ 
Monroe's Advanced Third Reeader,(Zn press)42 “ 25“ 


Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the leading series before 
the public, and it is no exaggeration tc say that they are almost unanimously acknow]l- 
edged, by disinterested parties, to be the best series published. | After so long an ex- 
perience with these books we frankly say that we do not know how to improve upon 
the original series as text-books from which to teach reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower 
grades and classes, and to meet this demand Monroe’s Advanced or Supplementary 
Readers have been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. MONROE, who wrote the lower books 
of the original series. ; 

In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent im- 
— in typography and engraving; the best artists, such as FREDERICKS, 

ORTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, SHEPPARD, CARY, etc., have been engaged, and it is be- 
lieved that no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 

Script Lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has been 
taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as are given in the most 
carefully prepared copy-books. The different books of the series contain many other 
new features, the advantages of which will be apparent on examination. 


Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or 
returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St. : BOSTON, 5 Bromfield St. : 
Wm. H. Wuitney, Agent. E. C. McCiintocg, Agent. 


CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F.S. BELDEN, Agent. 
CURT W. MEYER, 


11 Dey Street, - - New York. 


Manufacturer ot 


Improved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 
Holtz Improved El 3 O73 & fuss 


elegantly _tinished, " 
Students’ Electri ‘abinet, elemen- 
ry guide,a poraice. a _— for all class ex- 


ta 
periments complete 
Tyndall’s Elect paratus, designed to 

Electricity, 58 appara- 

















EXCHANGE. 
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Pi 
accompany his Lessons in 


tus. 
Sets of jicaland Chemical A tus, 
economical selected tor school oe $100, 


an 
Set nstruments to illustrate Balfour Stew- 
art's Physic Primer, ae, Holtz machine, $110. 


ed t aD 

wees Cnemntry ramet, $49, 

Set of ca 50. - 
mens, $10. Elementary guide in electricity,— 


ns in electricity,— 





Worka, Camdea, N. J. 25 Joha St., New Yuck 





eyer 265c. ; 
$1 rt ; Physic Primer,—Balfour Stewart, 


emma Curt 
: — dal, 
Catalogues on application. Sendistamps.a , oe Chemistry Primer, H. E. Roscoe, S0c 











PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM. 


This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 
whohave usedit, to any 
similar article, on ac- 
count 












larker’s Hair Balsam is finely perfumed and is 
warranted to prevent falling of the hair and to re- 
move dan anditching. Hiscox & Co., N.Y, 
50c. and @1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


PARKER’S 


GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house. 
hold duties try Parker's Gincer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex: 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 

If you have C ption, Dyspepsia, Rheuma 
ism, Kidney Complaints, or any disorder of the lungs; 
stomach, bowels, blood or nerves, PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
any disease or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 

up from the first dose but will never intoxicate, 

t has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutés, Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 

composed of the best remedial agents in the world, andisentirely 

different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular to 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 50c. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs. 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE, 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 
delightful perfume exceedingly popular. There 
is nothing like it. Insist upon having Flores. 
CoLoGng and! ook for signature o 


onevery bottle. Any drug tst or dealer im yp sfumg 
can supply you, 25 and 75 cent s 
LARGE SAVING BUYING 1%5c, SIZE. 
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“THEIR’STERLING WORTH IS 
KNOWN AND RECOGNIZED: INF 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE. 


The Carpenter Organs 


were first manufactured as early as 1850 at Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. For anumber of years the extensive 
CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS and General Office 
have been located at 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A., 
With Branch Offices and Warerooms in 


New York (No. 7 West Fourteenth Street). 
St burg, 
City of Mexico, erlin, Barcelons. 
Sweetness of Tone in every reed, 
Durability in every > 
Perfection in every detail of manufacture, 
Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS 
Every Instrument 
WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. 
MOST RELIABLE DEALERS sell the Car 
PENTER ORGAN, but if any do not have them 
show you, write direct to the factory fora Cats 
logue and information as to where you can sé 


OVER 100 STYLES, 


Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1,200.00 and over. 
A beautiful 100- Catalogue, the finest 
ever published, T to intending 
purchasers. 
Addsess or call upon 


E, P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


Fine White Gold Cards, name on 10c. 
30 Elegant Im ~ ty, thy Birthday, Christ- 
mas, New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 Scripture 

5 Reward, either 10 cts. Any 5, one 





y 45 cents. Sample ik 25 cts. 
¥. i. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J-_ 


GLOBES. 44 sizes and styles. Prices reduce: 





Send fora . H. B.Nims&0o- 
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ptered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLAss MATTER. 


Established 1870. 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
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TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 
special rates for club; will be sent on application. 


label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
id. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
oriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
ber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ed it. 
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if the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
ers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
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panied by a list of the names and addresses of the ;-ersons who 
eto use the paper. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
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sh it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
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ny person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
connection with which his name has not before been known to 
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‘THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER _ 


OF THE 


cholar’s Companion 








‘| selection of live teachers, tries to have them 


| he seems imbued with education. 


s3| Written by men of talent ; they require more 


contents ; in another, full reviews. We ex- 
pect to make this a permanent feature once 
each month. 





‘THE work of Supt. W. W. Speer, of Mars- 
hall County, Iowa, has been referred to. He 
keeps his teachers alive, encourages the 


paid a living price, sees that the schools 
draw in the parents, keeps the public posted, 
promulgates the principles of education and 
generally acts as though he was a superin- 
tendent of education ; at least at this distance 





THE Editor wishes it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that the chief value of this paper 
consists mainly in the contributions from 
practical teachers,—that is from those who 
are successful as teachers and who are em- 
ploying the very methods they recommend. 
Any one almost can write an article on an 
educational subject that will have some 
phrases and sentences that sound pretty 
well. Let all who can teach well try to 
write out their plans. 


* 





WE shall be giving good advice when we 
suggest to every reader to send for acircular 
to the advertisers in this paper. The postal 
card will cost ou one cent; you will get a 
circular that will contain valuable informa- 
tion ; the circular tells what one often wants 
to know. Certain it is that we derive im- 
portant aid just from circulars. They are 


skill than ary other writing. When you ask 
for circulars mention this paper. 


+ 


THE spirit that reigns in the school-room 
is quite as important as the drill in studies 
—some seem to think it even more so. Yet 
who can guage it? The superintendent has 
no means of determining the energizing, 
buoying and spirit-stirring efforts put 
forth by the teacher; they are too subtle. 
Some undertake to supply this needed ele- 
ment by what they term discipline ; that 
makes a school look well, but is quite an- 
other thing from vitalizing each and every 
member. 





Wuo discovered America? This is yet a 
question for the historians. Who makes 
America? There is but one answer: the 
teachers of its youth. Is there any thing 
great in our country? It must have had 
great teachers. Is there any thing debasing 
in our country ? Its teachers have failed to 
do their work well. On them rests the re- 
sponsibility—on the teachers in the house- 
hold, the Sunday School, and the public 
and private school. The teacher is making 
history, the teacher is making Americans. 
What kind of Americans ? Aye! What kind ? 








A GREAT change has taken place in the 
direction of presenting knowledge to chil- 
dren. Once it was held to be good doctrine 
to drive it in with severe castigations. The 


store for him there. Ii has lately dawned 
upon the minds of teachers that_the school- 
room should be made as attractive as pos- 
sible ; that knowledge should be fitted to the 
capacity of the pupil ; and finally, that if the 
pupil is wisely treated he will love to gain 
knowledge. These things are not believed 
by a very large number ; the majority deem 
the ordinary boy perverse, stupid, willful, 
obstinate, and a hater of sound knowledge. 
Others find him cheerful, bright, a lover of 
books and fully as ready to acquire knowl- 
edge as adults. What has caused this change 
in the aspect with which the young being is 
regarded ? 





FRIENDS who write to us and we hope all 
of our friends will please follow these sug- 
guestions. 

1. Separate the matter properly. If you 
send subscriptions and notes about build- 
ings, institutes, etc., put the remarks con- 
cerning the former on one sheet of paper, 
and those pertaining to the latter on another. 
The former goes to the publisher and is dis- 
tributed to the clerks; the other is laid on 
the Editor’s table. 

2. Condense the matter as much as pos- 
sible ; be pointed and brief. The circle is so 
large that we can spare but little space to 
each. 

3. Write plain, on one side of the paper. 

4. Send us every circular that you issue ; 
send us “‘clippings” from newspapers—there 
are articles in papers of great value, but 
they are unseen by us. Send name of paper 
with them. 





WHEN the first normal school was organized 
in the State of New York, the selection of a 
principal became a serious matter. Bishop 
Potter—an eminent name—journeyed to New- 
burypcert to see Mr. David P. Page, who had 
been recommended by Horace Mann. To 
find a proper person for that important place 
was n0 easy matter—at least the gentlemen 
in charge of the normal school thought so. 
Whoever teaches teachers, does occupy a 
most exalted position. 

But suppose a principal or teacher is need- 
ed in any of the normal schools of this state 
or in fact in any state, is there any difficulty 
apparent in selecting a person? Men and 
women who have exhibited no interest in 
education generally, in teachers or in teach- 
ers’ institutes, are appointed ; special fitness 
is quiteignored. State Supt. Kiehle, of Minn. 
bestowed at the Saratoga meeting severe 
censure on this mode of dealing with this 
important subject; he declared that the 
diminishing usefulness of the schools was 
largely due to this, and he was right. 





CramMMInc.—We cannot but think that some of 
the very brightest intellects are dwarfed or blight- 
ed by the strain they frequently have to endure. 
To crowd the brain is as deadly folly as to stuff 
the body; and as long as young men are permitted 
to get into this habit of mental gluttuny there is 
something radically defective in our systems of 





child crept “unwillingly to school” in Shak- 





Tg) the sixth birthday number and celebrates it by again 
ons. Mening the School Room Department and offering if 
bssible, a better table of contents than ever before. 

bhn R. Dennis’ ‘“‘ Under the Apple Trees,” illustra- 

S Md, isavery pretty story. This number has also the 
G attle of Hastings, the second number of ‘‘ Famous 
attles,” by Leoline Waterman. ‘‘ Who Were the Lake 

RS, Poets,” by H. A. S., this month gives the life of ‘« Charles 
Cas: fd Mary Lamb.’ Among the other atttractions are 
m Il Evening Gumes, No. V.” « Bad Breath,” “Surrounded 
1 ee fav Sharks,” “Janie,” a little school girl's story, ‘‘ The 
ewspaper,” ‘* How Beads are Made,” ‘“ The Giant and 

is Bird,” A German Fairy Story ; “ Change of Rule,” 

over. Dialogue ; and a large number of other interesting 
reat MELE Pieces on ~y of every day interest. The School 
ding PCO™ and Letter Box are in full working order with a 
ge attendance of boys and girls fully ready for worh 

their summer vacation. 

ix ( '4s number will be found to contain much 
brit Ormation pertaining to the new books of 
ha le season. Our readers will find in one 
J_ face the latter followed by short discrip- 
ye He notes that will give some idea of the 


™7.~.1 WWITItl ATA aA 


speare’s time, for there were no pleasures in 


education. The school must become the source of 
more complete education before it will answer its 
legitimate end.—Boston Post. 
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Rev. CuHarLEs Brooks, father of the state normal 
schools in America, was asked by a teacher this 


question: ‘‘What shall I teach my pupils ?” He | 
answered, ‘Teach them thoroughly these five 
things: 1. To live religiously. 2. To think com- 


prehensively. 3. To reckon mathematically. 4. 
To converse fluently; and 5. To write grammati- 
cally. If you successfully teach them these five 
things, you will nobly have done your duty to your 
pupils, to their parents, to your country and to 
yourself.” 


* 


Every teacher, in school or out, needs to Ameri- 
canize, not merely copy all the good things from 
every country’s method, ancient or modern, and so 
incorporate it into one—his own—her own—system, 
so that it will be the teacher who forms the school, 
the scholar, the people. No routine, no particular 
method will govern our youth, but a great, live 
freedom of deep noble thought and action, which 
shall grow from month to month, and carry up- 
ward with it the very nation, leaving behind all 
littleness, until it shall be a thing unknown. 








WE profess to believe in the potency of educa- 
tion, and are applying it to all other interests and 
industries, excepting only that fundamental art 
of the preparation and use of food to sustain life, 
which involves more of economy, enjoyment, 
health, spirits, and the power of effective labor 
than any other subject that is formally studied in 
the schools. We abound in female seminaries and 
female colleges, high schools and normal schools, 
supported by burdensome taxes, in which every- 
thing under heaven is studied except the practical 
art which is a daily and vital necessity in all the 
households of the Jand.—Pror. YoUMANS. 


“+ 





AS CHILDREN grow up under a teacher they take 
in her ideas upon every subject. They find out 
how she looks at the things of life. Perhaps she 
does not know the ideas they are grasping, but if 
she has ideas they will have them. She should 
therefore, by every means in her power set the 
current in the right direction; encourage large 
mindedness; encourage good sense; discourage all 
small feelings of jealous back-biting and selfishness. 
Let her choose for her associates broad, thinking 
people, and she will keep growing herself and 
transmit to her scholars, no one can tell when 
nor how many grand qualities, the influence of 
which will widen to a boundless circle. 


INDUSTRIAL EpvucaTtion.—The question of suitable 
employment for women is one of the problems of the 
nineteenth century life. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty, work which formerly occupied the time 
and thought of woman, is now efficiently carried 
on by machinery. Spinning, weaving, sewing, 
knitting, have in a large measure passed out 
of her hands. This development of mechanical 
skill has created, however, a demand for skill of 
a different kind—for artistic knowledge. No im- 
provement in machinery can supply culture and 
brain power; neither of these can be done by 
machinery. New branches of industry are spring- 
ing up. for which trained and educated taste and 
skill are demanded. For example, fresh avenues 
are opening up in the direction of practi- 
cal designing. The demand in every branch of 
industry for good designs, is greater than the 
supply, not because the supply is not offered 
but because it is bad. What we need is good 
work, and work that has a practical value can 
only result from knowledge and training. Let 
women recognize this fact and act upon it; the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining work, of which so many com- 
plain, does not really exist. For all really satis- 
factory technical work there is a demand that 
increases in proportion to its excellence. New 
designs, original conceptions, and adapted to the 
purpose for which they are intended, are always 
welcomed by manufacturers, and the demand for 
them never dies out, because one design creates a 
taste for another. Designing is not limited to one 





branch of industry only, there are hundreds of dif- 
ferent materials, so that the work which is within 
easy reach of women is really immense, Training 


| in the technicalities and limitations in designing is 


needed. Women who want work of this kind must 
prepare for it and schools are opening for this pur- 


pose. 
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QUESTIONING. 








The art of questioning is one that is highly 
esteemed. It is believed that any one can ask 
questions. On visiting a school lately, a gentle- 
man was found before his class in history. He 
had no book, believing that he could thus impart 
more life to his pupils. The subject was Roman 
History and it went on about as follows: 

Well, John, what about the Romans? What sort 
of people were they ? Brave people. Yes, indeed, 
the Romans were brave; brave people those Ro- 
mans were, brave, brave. Well, now, what else 
about these brave Romans? They had a republic 
at first. Yes, that’s so, they were brave, and they 
had a republic, but as John says, that was at first. 
Remember that; right—John, right. It was at 
first they had a republic. Well, now, what then ¢ 
Go right on John; they afterwards had troubles, 
did they not, civil wars, you know, and then they 
had an Emperor. Isit notso? Yes, sir. Yes, that 
is the way it was. And one of the bravest men 
and most renowned of all the Emperors was Caesar, 
Julius Caesar, was he not, John? Yes, sir. So the 
wars resulted in that—that is, the republic ended 
and the empire began. At first you said they had 
a republic, etc.. etc. 

. The effect of such teaching (?) is injurious to the 
pupil. The teacher is entirely too willing to help 
things along. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVED 
METHODS. 





By PrEsToN RIVES SHERRARD. 
On the 6th of July, 1880, at a meeting of the 
West Virginia Educational Association and Pea- 
body Institute, Mr. Edmond V. DeGraff, gave us 


a system of teaching that would be so utterly re-| 


volutionary in this State, that a teacher who should 


attempt to follow it could not retain his place, un- 


less the citizens of the neighborhood could be kept 
aloof from the school-room for a month or two. 
Isaid thus: ‘You put us between two fires; you 
would have us to teach in a way that would not be 
tolerated in this region, because the school is ruled 
by parents who can not appreciate such innova- 
tions. Trustees and Board of Education would 
dismiss me for following such plans.” Mr. DeGraff 
answered; ‘‘I cannot conceive of a School Com- 
mittee that would do so.” Then Prof. Crago, who 
lives in a much more intelligent part of the State, 
testified that the state of affairs mentioned by me was 
the same even in his own county. A year after- 
ward at another Peabody Institute, Mr. DeGraff, 
in his farewell charge, told us that no matter how 
ignorant our patrons might be, we need not be at 
all chary of any innovations, however radical. 
“For,” said he, ‘‘when your term is through the 
parents will see the results and be satisfied.” 
About six weeks after, I took the school at Brown- 
stown, London, Kanawha County, West Virginia. 
Within three days half of the pupils had been with- 
drawn from the school, partly because I kept stricter 
discipline than they were accustomed to, but prin- 
cipally because I required them to use the Phonic 
Exercises in the Text-Books prescribed by law, and 
also trained them in the position of their organs of 
speech! Desertions continuing, the Trustees, on 
visiting the school, decided that I was doing my 
duty legally, but a majority of the Committee de- 
manded my resignation, because—the people would 
not send their children! I sent for the Supt. of 
Kanawha County Schools to settle the disturbance. 
That official, on visiting my school, endorsed my 
methods in tull, but had not the moral courage to 
tell the people so! The two Trustees extorted the 
keys from me by threats of physical violence. I 
then heard of a vacancy at Racine, in the adjoining 





County; I went over and took that school. The 
acting Trustee, finding that I spent considerable 


time on Phonics, summarily ordered me to re 
linquish the school. I plead that such exercises 
were required by the school law. He replied, “| 
don’t care for the law; I shan’t allow anything 
taught here that wasn’t taught to me when I was « 
boy.” The village merchant and his wife, the only 
couple that had sent regularly to the school, testi- 
ned that their child had learned more in that month 
than in all her previous life-time—and that was no. 
thing in the eyes of a Trustee who cared not for 
results, 





PESTALOZZI'S PRINCIPLES. 





A child must very early in life be taught a lesson, 
which frequently comes too late, and is then a most 
painful one, i.e., that exertion is indispensable for the 
attainment of knowledge. But a child should not 
be taught to look upon exertion as an unavoidable 
evil. The motive of fear should not be made a stim. 
vlus to exertion. It will destroy the interest anj 
speedily create disgust. 

This interest in study is the first thing which , 
teacher, and in the instances before us, in whicha 
mother should endeavor to excite and keep alive, 
There are scarcely any circumstances in which , 
want of application in children does not proceed 
from lack of interest; and there, perhaps, none un. 
der which a want of interest does not originate in the 
mode of treatment adopted by the teacher. I woul 
go as far as to lay it down fora rule, that whenever 
children are inattentive, and apparently take no in- 
terest in a lesson, the teacher should always look to 
himself for the reason. When a quantity of dry 
matter is before a child, when a child is doomed to 
listen to lengthy explanations, or to go through er- 
ercises which have nothing in themselves to relieve 
or attract the mind; this is a tax upon his spirits 
which the teacher should make it a point to abstain 
from imposing. In the same manner, if the child, 
from the imperfection of his reasoning powers, or 
his unacquaintance with facts, is unable to enter 
into the sense, or follow the chain of ideas in a les. 





son; when he is made to hear or repeat what to him 
is *‘ sound without sense ;’—this is perfectly absurd. 
And when to all this the fear of punishment is 
added,—besides the tedium, which in itself is pun- 
ishment enough,—this becomes absolutely cruel. 
Of all tyrants, it is well known that little tyrants 
are the most cruel; and of all little tyrants, the 
most cruel are school tyrants. 

There is a most remarkable reciprocal action be- 
tween the interest which the teacher takes, and that 
which he communicates to his pupils. If he is not 
with his whole mind present at the subject; if he 
does not care whether it is understood or not, 
whether his manner is liked or not, he will never 
fail of alienating the affections of his pupils, and 
of rendering them indifferent to what he says. But 
real interest taken in the task of instruction—kind 
words, and kinder feelings—the very expression of 
the features, and the glance of the eye,—are never 
lost upon children.—Letter to J. P. Greaves. 





Roses and all flowers containing perfumed oils, 
may be made to yield their odors by steeping the 
flower leaves in a saucer of soft water, and setting 
it in the sun for three or four days. The petals 
should be entirely covered with the water. A film 
will be found floating on the top. This is the oil of 
the flower. It should be taken up cerefully and 
put in tiny vials; these should remain uncorked 





until all particles of water have evaporated. 4 
very small portion of this will give a perfume t 
gloves and wearing apparel that will last a long 
time. 


WE have received the September number of thé 
Teachers Institute, a monthly Journal ‘‘devoted t0 
the principles and practice of teaching.” Every 
one who attempts to teach school should subscribe 
for a journal of this character and we know of none 
better than the Institute, at $1.00 a year, published 
by that well known firm E. L. Kellogg & Co., 2 
Park Place, New York. Youoweasaduty to your 
self, to your school and to your patrons, to kee? 
abreast with the times by reading good educational 








periodicals.—Person Co. (N. C.) News. 
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LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 





ADVANCED SCHOOL, I, 


By J. L. Vincent, N. Y. City. 

Having suffered much from a want of instruction 
in elementary chemistry whena student, I deter- 
mined to do better by my pupils. I received no 
idea of chemistry until ‘‘ Silliman’s Elements” was 
put in my hands. The first half of it was omitted 
‘or want of time, and the class was set to work to 
earn the laws of chemical affinity at once. This, 
remember, was under a celebrated professor. No 
xperiments were given ; we recited from the book, 
and were promised if we learned all about the ele- 
ments in a certain time, that we should have some 
experiments, but we never had any; hence, when I 
began teaching I followed the same plan; how could 
] do otherwise? In a yearor twoas I began to 
think, and found out a better way. My position was 
inthe high school department of a graded school, 
entirely destitute of apparatus. There were seven 
girls and six boys in the class. Each had note-books 
and pencils and no text-books. I had a long table 
made, and in its middle were some narrow shelves 
0 hold bottles, etc. Each pupil had a space at the 
table, and there they stood or sat during recitation. 
[had some test-tubes ordered, and the boys made 
some spirit lamps, by using old mucilage bottles, 
putting the wick through a cork. I got some alco- 
hol, and the lesson began. The rule was for each 
pupil to make the experiment. 

ist Lesson.—They were to fill their lamps with 
alcohol and boil water in test tubes. The tempera- 
ture of boiling water was tried by a thermometer— 
was obliged to tell them the thermometer was not 
accurate. Had three wash-bowls brought in and a 
pipe put up to carry off waste water. Each pupil 
hadfour empty bottles and a space allotted to him- 
self. Two blow-pipes only were at hand; more 
were bought by the boysat the drug store. 

2xp Lesson.—The pupils were exercised in using 
the blow-pipes, in melting glass, ete. They took 
glass tubes and heated them and blew bulbs on the 
ends. Melted lead on a piece of charcoal; ealled at- 
tention to the oxide (the scholars called it the dross) ; 
explained about the oxygen of the air uniting with 
it, but followed the rule not to teil, but to have them 
experiment. Of course such a work will be slow at 
first; progress is real in this case, however. 

83RD Lesson.—Some bottles with ground glass 
stoppers that had been ordered of the druggist 
came to hand, and were filled with sulphuric acid, 
labeled, and pupil’s names put on. Some salt was 
put in the test-tubes and a little sulphuric acid 
poured on—were told that chlorine, in the form of 
gas, made the smell and gave the color. 

4TH Lesson.—Told them there were sixty four 
elements, and that they were designated by abbre- 
viations: gave the symbol of lead to be Pb. ; ex- 
plained why used; also of chlorine. They have a 
diary to write down what is learned every day, and 
cther pages for other things, 7. e. a page for the 
elements. I gave each a piece of unsiacked lime. 
Itwas put in a test tube and water poured on. They 
noted the results. Each puta piece of lime in a 
bottle and labeled it. 
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ABOUT DECLAMATIONS. NO. I. 





HINTS TO SPEAKERS. 

Coming up on the stage.—The speaker should 
walk naturally and quietly to the stage; he should 
not rush along, for he may stumble and thus be dis- 
concerted when he wishes to be most composed. 
Avoid entering with the back to the audience. If 
he enters on one side, as he comes forward let him 
keep his face to the front. If there are persons on 
the stage he should bow first to them, but not with 
his back to the audience. Then, advancing to 
about two feet from the edge of the stage, he will 
bow to the audience. 

Bowing.—The speaker should come to a full stop 
and pause asecond or two or even three, before 


a halt and get both feet under him, otherwise he 
will make an awkward appearance and excite de- 
rision. The first impression made by a speaker 
lasts, and if he bows awkwardly the audience are 
prejudiced against him. The bow is made by in- 
clinging the body and head; the hands must hang 
naturally and perpendicularly, and not be pressed 
against the sides. A nod of the head is not a bow; 
the former is a token of recognition, the latter is 
a repectful salutation. The speaker should bow to 
the audience when he has finished his specch, and 
if he bowed to those on the stage when he came 
onit he will, having bowed to his audience, turn 
half-way and bow to them, and then walk off the 
stage. 

Position.— After bowing the speaker should step 
back a foot or so and stand with both feet under 
him. During his speech he may move from his 
position; he may advance the right foot slightly, 
for a sentence or two,and then draw it back 
and do the same with his left foot. The time 
to change his position is at the beginning of a 
new sentence. He may move obliquely to the right 
or the left: all changes made must not interfere 
with the speech. Do not stop speaking and make a 
change, it will be noticed. Stand on both feet firm 
and easy. 


THE READING CLASS. 








Among all the people whom we hear read aloud, 
how few there are who neither irritate or weary us; 
and many leave only a confused mass of ideas. It is 
not because the voice is not sweet ; no, it is the reading 
that displeases. Probably a distinct utterance and 
perfect pronunciation are the main elements in 
good reading. And in acquiring these we should 
remember that ‘‘in just articulation the words are 
not hurried over nor melted together: they are 
neither abridged nor prolonged; they are not 
swallowed, nor are they shot forth from the 
mouth, neither are they trailed and then suffered 
to drop unfinished; but they are delivered from the 
lips as beautiful coins are issued from the mint, 
deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck by 
the proper organs, distinct, sharp, perfectly finish- 
ed.” This surely is the main point, still to please 
one further needs that great essential quality of 
all good music—erpression. A person must under- 
stand and thoroughly ‘‘enter into” what he is read 
ing, to hold the attention of listeners. He must be 
wide awake in thought and action. A dull reader 
is the most tiresome of all; one who barely takes 
in what he is reading himself, and ‘“‘slouches” over 
it for others, cannot expect to afford pleasure or 
profit. The voice must adapt itself to the sense— 
“the sound must seem an echo to the sense.” A 
pathetic subject demands some degree of pathos in 
the voice, as a gay and likely selection should be 
delivered with spirit and vivacity. In ordinary 
reading this, however, should never verge on any- 
thing like “stage effects.” One becomes a good 
reader by frequently reading aloud, and noticing 
every item in expression. One can learn much, 
too, by closely observing others, avoiding their un- 
desirable ways and acquiring all their good points; 
note carefully anything that seems desirable in 
their way of doing. The kabit, once acquired, 
may be made a growing one and be a means of 
usefulness and pleasure in work and recreation at 
home and abroad. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. 








HIGH SCHOOL. 

How To pry PuLants.—If you are going to make 
an herbarium you must do it well, following direc- 
tions closely; else you might better never attempt 
it. Specimens that are no better than shrivelled 
|pieces of brown paper cut in shape, with their 
|drawn stems and formless shrunken leaves and 
flowers, are perfectly useless; an herbarium of such 
| plants is simply a disgrace. Occasionally it may 
| happen that you keep a poor specimen until you 
can find a better, and of course te that I can find 
no fault, but even then, do not put among your 
fine ones as a permanent thing. I have, of course, 





bowing. Never bow when moving up, let him come to no reference to specimens from abroad that cannot 


be duplicated, but, in preserving plants that are 
accessible, be contented with none but first class 
specimens. There is a great difference in the way 
plants dry. Some require a great deal of patience; 
others are no trouble at all. Occasionally it is an 
impossibility and the only way is to make a draw- 
ing, which should be colored, if possible. The best 
way, however, with the difficult ones, is to obtain 
first, half a dozen pieces of mullboard, cut to about 
eighteen inches by twelve, then gather together 
about a hundred old newspapers. Fold them so 
that they are neat and square, about the size of the 
millboards Four or five yards of common white 
cotton wadding, about twenty sheets of tissue paper, 
and as many pieces of blotting paper complete the 
apparatus. Let one of the boards serve as a founda- 
tion; on this lay a newspaper, then a piece of wad- 
ding, and upon this the specimen intended to be 
dried. Because of the cotton’s scitness and reten- 
tiveness every portion, even the flower petals, can 
be laid in a proper and natural way. A sheet of 
newspaper may be laid on top of the specimen (two 
or three if the stems are thick) and so on until all 
the plants wanted are disposed of. If the specimens 
are sticky or hairy, or if, for any reason, the wad- 
ding seems inclined to adhere to them, then, before 
laying out, spread a half sheet of tissue paper upon 
the wadding. A heavy weight should be placed on 
top of all, which will imbed the specimens in the 
wadding. Allow the whole to remain for twenty- 
four hours. All the papers must then be changed, 
and dry ones put in their places. If the plant 
seems to throw off a large amount of moisture, 
enough to dampen the wadding, that should be 
changed also. A second change in two or three 
days is desirable as is even a third after a week has 
passed. When this is done the blotting paper 
should be put in under the specimen, and there 
pressed until every thing is perfectly flat and the 
specimens are absolutely dry. 

By this process many have succeeded in preserv- 
ing the form and color of the most delicate plants, 
as well as the hearty robust ones. To insure keep- 
ing the color it is well, if one has time, to change 
the blotting paper many times, and when taken 
out have it dried thoroughly before the fire. This 
need not be done until the third day from the be- 
ginning. 


ee 


FRESH AIR IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





By J. RaTHBONE. 

This is an absolute necessity to which it is a 
teacher's duty to attend. People do not 
know when the air they are breathing has become 
impure, nor is it everyone who relizes how weaken- 
ing the effect of bad airis. We have known intel- 
ligent people to let the air breathed by twenty-five 
or thirty children go unchanged for a half day. 
This is all wrong. Every child in the room will 
work almost twice as well for having the air 
changed every few hours. If a teacher gives it a 
little attention, she soon sees that a feeling of lassi- 
tude comes over the whole body after about an 
hour and a half, which will entirely disappear if 
the windows are thrown open and some little ex 
ercise gone through with. Perhaps the whole need 
last only four minutes. Then the windows may be 
closed, the pupils allowed to march briskly around 
the room once or twice, if the weather is a little 
cool, the and effect will be marvellous. A teacher 
should also take these precautions for herself. She 
will work better and keep her strength by 
drawing far less upon her capital. When work be- 
gins to sap upon one’s vitality, then something is 
wrong. It is our privilege and duty to keep our 
selves in good health and strength as far as lies in 
our power. It is also a teacher's duty to see that 
children know, at least, and she should also stimu- 
late them to use their knowledge practically. 
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always 





Let no poet, great or small, 
Say that he will sing a song; 
For Song cometh, if at all, 
Not because we woo it long, 
But because it suits its will, 
Tired at last of being still. 





—R. H. STODDARD, 
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HOLD UP THE RIGHT HAND. 


Firmly, and oun apres. | 
—— 


T. CRAMPTON. 
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Hold up the right hand!hold up the left hand! Now hold up _ both! then (1) clap! clap! aap! 
: Point to the east- ward! point to the west-ward! Now to the south where sun shines bright! 
| 3. Let all be seat- ed! cross arms to el - bows ! a —? the og the head up - right! 
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Now let the(®) blacksmith strike on 
Raise fin - gers 
Now see the 


the an - vil! 


sail - or(*) pull at the rope, boys! 





up- ward! now point them downward! Stretch out the 


Now let the cob- bler give his rap, tap, tap! 
left arm! now stretch out the right! 


! Now watch the woodman ;5)wield his axe so bright ! 
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1.5 


Clap ! clap! bang! bang! rap, tap, tap, Clap, clap at play! joy-ous at play! bang! bang! rap! tap! work, work a - way! 
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(‘) Clap hands smartly. 
elbow. 
a tree. 


(2) Strike right arm and elbow downwards, with fist clenched. 
(4) Pull hand over hand, as on arope. (5) Strike with both hands from the right shoulder obliquely, as if cutting down 


(3) Tap with right hand from the 


SING WE peer 7 Round for four voices. 
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to- +> guth- er, this sweet, flow-ing mea-sure, For sweet is the plea-sure,as thus we sing round. 








LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 





(The teacher proposes to teach the existence of 
matter in the form of vapor. She provides herself 
with a candle, a piece of ice and a test-tube and test- 
tube holder.) 

Children, look at this piece of lead; look also at 
this water, and tell me how they differ. ‘The lead 
is solid, the water is liquid.” Right. Let us look 
around us; we find that most things are solid, do 
wenot? Namesome. ‘‘Wood, glass, iron, crayon.” 
Yes, these are solids. Now name some liquids. 
‘* Water, wine, oil, molasses, vinegar.” Yes. Now 
here is a curious fact; it is this, substances can be 
turned from the solid state into the liquid state. 
Here now is a piece of ice. I will put a piece of it 
in the test-tube; you can all see it. Now I light the 
candle and hold the test-tube over it; what has hap- 
pened? ‘ The ice has turned to water.” Yes, but 
can you not tell that fact in other words. In what 
form is water? ‘‘ Fluid.” In what form is ice? 
‘* Solid.” Now try. ‘‘ The ice has gone from the 
solid to the fluid form.” What caused it? ‘ The 
heat.” Then heat can change solid water to fluid 
water, can it? ‘‘ Yes, sir.” Wesee this done in the 
spring; the rivers and ponds are covered with ice, 
the heat of the sun thaws this ice, as we say. What 
do we mean by thaws ? ‘*Water going from the solid 
to the fluid form?” I will try the experiment again. 
Yes, it has turned. Now it all seems easy to you, 
but what do you mean by solid? Ah, that is a hard 
question; you can see it, but not explain it. 

Now I will hold the test-tube over the candle still 
longer. What do you see? ‘ Steum.” What is 
steam? ‘‘Itis the water.” Think again. ‘ The 
water goes from the fluid state to the state of vapor.” 
Yes, it is also called the gaseous state. It is caused 
by heat. So you see heat causes water to go from 
the solid to the liquid state, and then to the gaseous 
state. How maany states for water? ‘‘ Three.” 
Name them. ‘Solid, liquid, gaseous.” I must look 
out; if all the water goes into the gaseous state the 
tube will break. 

Can other things beside water go into the gaseous 
or liquid states? Look at the candle. It ismadeof 
what? ‘“ Tallow.” In what state is it? ‘* Solid.” 
Yes, but look in the hollow around the wick; in 
what state is it then? (Passesit around.) ‘‘Liquid.” 
Whit causes that? ‘‘ The heat.” Right. Does it 
go into the gaseous state? You do not reply. Well, 
let us try an experiment. An experiment is a 
question. I will blow out the candle. What do 
you see? ‘‘ Smoke.” Now what is that smoke?” 


You do not know, eh? Well, then I will try another 
experiment. I light this match and apply it to the 


smoke, and now tell me what happens? “It takes 
fire.” It does, and itis a very pretty experiment— 
Ishall not blame you if you buy a candle and try it. 
But why does the smoke take fire? now think— 
hard. ‘‘It is the tallow in the form of vapor or gas.” 
Yes, that is correct. So you see that tallow can ex- 
ist in three forms. If it could not, we could have 
no light 


+> 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—II. 





THE ADVANCED OLASS. 

Rain, Hail, Snow, &c.—When condensation con- 
tinues, the minute particles run together and form 
drops, which can no longer be suspended in the air, 
but fall to the earth by their own weight. This is 
rain. When rain-drops are frozen in their descent, 
they form hail. When the minute particles are 
frozen without assuming the form of drops, they 
fall to the earth in snow. The two other forms in 
which the vapor of the atmosphere is condensed 
are dew and mist. 

Dew is vapor deposited on grass, the leaves of 
trees, stones, and other objects, when they are 
colder than the overlying air. Take a glass of cold 
water into a hot room, and the outside of the glass 
will immediately be covered with a film of minute 
water-drops. The glass is really covered with dew, 
formed in precisely the same way as the dew on 
the grass. 

Mist is cloud formed, not in the upper air, but 
close to the surface of the ground; and it differs 
from dew in being formed, not on the ground, but 
in the air immediately above it. It frequently 
occurs in the midst of mcuntains, whicn cool the 
air that surrounds them, so that the moist vapors 
rising from the valleys are condensed as soon as 
they reach the higher reigons. Mist is partly de- 
posited in moisture on the earth, and partly re- 
evaporated and dispersed by the heat of the Sun. 

Brooks and Rivers.—This moisture saturates the 
surface, forming morasses or swamps; or it satur- 
ates the sub-soil, forming springs. Morasses and 
springs overflow into brooks and rivers. Brooks 
and rivers carry the moisture to the sea, whence 
it came, and thus the system of water circulation 
is completed. 

Some brooks and rivers come from the glacier-ice 
of great mountains. 

River-Basins and Water-Sheds.—A great river 
and all its tributaries form a river-system. The 
high land between two adjoining river-basins, 
which, like the ridge on the roof of a house, 
divides the water flowing from it, and sends the 
rivers in opposite directions, is called the Water- 














shed. When the water-shed lies east and west, 
in Europe and Asia, the general direction of 
rivers is north and south. When the water, 
lies north and south, as in South America ; 
general direction of the rivers is east and west. 

Uses and Effects of Rivers.—Rivers are of 
greatest importance to a country, not only ; 
natural drainage for its soil, but also as the naty 
means of internal communication. The Missisgj 
and its tributaries are navigable to a distang 
8,000 miles from its mouth; while the inland py; 
gation of the Amazon system extends to no 
than 50,000 miles. The greatest sea-ports in 
world are at or near the mouths of rivers. 


DIARY OF EVENTS. 








Sept. 19.—Hceavy floods have occurred in 
bardy, Venitia and the Tyrol. Government cou 
are preparing for the new trial in the star ro 
cases. 

Sept. 20.—The Czar left St. Petersburg for ¥ 
cow. It is believed that he has gone to be crown 
A cable is to be laid between Portugal and { 
United States. Sunday, Sept. 30, is to be obse 
in England as a day of thanksgiving for the res 
of the Egyptian war. The liquor men of Illin 
alarmed at the progress of prohibition in Ka 
and Iowa, are holding a convention to conc 
measures for defense. A comet, visible in the dj 
time near the sun, is receiving the attention of 
tronomers; it is believed to be the 1843 and }) 
comet. 

Sept. 21.—The strike of the iron mill operatives 
and about Pittsburg is ended, and against the st 
ers. It has cost them about six million doll 
The Secretary of the Interior has determined 
take away the weapons of the uncivilized tribes 
Indians. 

Sept. 22.—A conspiracy to kill the Emperor 
Austria has been discovered in Venice. A meeti 
has been held in London, calling upon the gove 
ment to prevent Chinese immigration to Englan 
An examination of the Egyptian treasury pro 
that about $1,000,000 were taken by Arabi Pach 
Pittsburg is busy and active again in the resum 
tion of work in the mills in the vicinity of the ci 

Sept. 23.—Admiral Seymour and Gen. Wo 
are to be raised to the British peerage on account 
their services in Egypt. Thecomet is rapidly pa 
ing into space; but early risers may see it yet fu 
few days. The supply steamer Neptune, which‘ 
sent to the relief of Lieut Greeley, in the Arctic, } 
returned without accomplishing her mission, havi 
encountered a solid ice barrier. 

Sept. 25.—Arabi Pacha says he regrets that 
fought the English troops and expresses admirati 
for Great Britain. A dozen persons in New Engl: 
have formed an anti-vaccination society. The 
dive has resumed power in Egypt, and has be 
well received by the people. The National Woma 
Suffrage Convention, met at Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 27.—The German government is consider 
the project of a canal between the North Sea: 
Baltic. The Supreme Court of Connecticut has 
cided that Miss Mary Hall, and others of her # 
may practice law in that State under the same « 
ditions as men. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


By H. A. 8. 
CHARACTERS : Jack Harding, Tom Turner, Will Wi 
ter, and Billy Grey. 


[Enter Jack Harding, takes a seat, opens a book, 
begins to study. Presently Tom Turner enters. / 
looks up; they nod to each other, and Tom sits wit! 
book, but does not open it.] 








Tom. I say Jack, what makes you so studious alld 
sudden? (Jack does notlook up.) Jackey, boy, y" 
not going to give me the cold shoulder for lunch to ‘ 
are you? I heard something good about you last nig 
Jack. ‘ 

Jack, It was somebody fibbing, I suppose. 

T. No, it was’nt ; but I don’t want to tease yl, 
fellow; I’m only spoiling for something to do. 
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death over his books. 
(Enter Billy and Will Winter.) 

Will. Good morning, boys. (Looks around and sees 
plack-board.) Hello! What’s that? Ten times one is’nt 
ten. Ten times one are ten. 

T. Why, that’s so, and it’s Mr. Potter’s writing too. 
Ten times one are ten to be sure. 

J. How do you prove that, Will! 

W. Why, the antecedent ten is in the plural, there- 
fore the verb should be. 

B. That’s not the rule. This is what you mean: the 
noun ten is plural, therefore the verb should be, because 
yerbs follow their nouns in person and number. 

J. Are you sure that the subject—noun, as you call it 
—is plural? Ten times one. Is’nt one the subject, and 
ten times the modifier ? 

T. Of course, Billy. 

B. What do you know about it, you isitiaintaiian 
little know-nothing ? 

W. Come, Billy, none of that. The point is row how 
much you know about it compared to what Jack said? 

J. Get out Goold Brown, Billy ; we never go behind 
him. 

(Enter Mr. Porter.) 

All, Good morning, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. P. Good morning, boys. 

W. We're just talking over that sentence on the 
board, whether it should not have been ten times one 
are ten. 

Mr. P. Well, what conclusion have you reached ? 

J. None, sir. But I hold that it is right, because the 
verb takes the same number as its subject without re- 
gard to its modifier. 

Mr. P. My dear Jack, there is no such rule in gram- 
mar, to my knowledge. 

W.. Weil, Billy, what do you find? 

Billy. (Reads.) When the nominative is a collective 
noun, @arrying the idea of plurality, the verb must 
agree with it in the plural number, but when it conveys 
the idea of unity, the verb must be singular. 

Mr. P. Well, what idea does this convey ? 

J. Plurality, does 1t not? 

Mr. P. Yes, it does. There is a great division of 
opinion upon that subject, but I believe it is generally 
accepted now as proper when the verb is written in the 
plural form. Now you had better go out for a little 
fresh air. I am soon going to ring the bell, and I like to 
have all march in from the hall together. (Takes up the 
bell and follows them out.) 


—_— * 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TRUE PLAN. 
A DECLAMATION, 

Many a young man thinks he can walk in and 
out of the gin mill and not be harmed. But he is 
sure to fall sooner or later; the true plan is for him 
to sign the pledge and keep away from them. Vice 
allures and finally destroys; the moth hovers 
around the candle admiring its brilliancy, but lo! 
it soon drops scorched and dead. So it is with rum. 

A saloon keeper in New York City became sick 
of the ruin that he created and gave up his business. 
He addressed a boys’ temperance society saying. 
‘I sold liquor for eleven years—long enough for 
me to see the beginning and end of its effect. I 
have seen a man take his first glass of liquor in my 
place, and afterward plunge into the grave of a 
suicide. I have seen man after man, wealthy and 
educated, come into my saloon, who cannot now 
buy his dinner. I can recall twenty customers 
worth from one hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, who are now without money, 
place, or friends.” 

“Boys, never enter a drinking-saloon on any 
pretext. I have seen many a young fellow, mem- 
ber of a temperance society, come in with a friend 
and wait while he took adrink. ‘No, no, hewould 
say, I never touch it; thanks, all the same.” But 
presently rather than seem too stiff he would take 
a glass of cider or lemonade. When he had done 
that I knew how it would end. 

“T tell you, boys, the only safety for any one, no 
matter how strong his resolution is, is outside of 
the door of the saloon.” 

The true plan is to keep away from temptation. 
You lose nothing in health, wealth or reputation 
by keeping away; thousands have lost their all by 
entering them. Keep away from the saloons. 


pere comes Billy. Trust him for not moping himself to 





THE LITTLE PEDDLER. 





I was busily sewing one bright summer day, 
And thought little Chatterbox busy at play, 
When a sunshiny head peeped into my room, 
And a merry voice called: ‘‘Buy a broom? buy a 
broom?” 
‘‘No; not any to-day, sir,” 1 soberly said ; 
But soon the door opened : ‘‘Pins, needles and thread, 
Combs, brushes? My basket is piled up so high! 
If you only will look, ma’am, I’m sure you will buy.” 
Again I refused him ; but soon he came back, 
This time bending o’er with an odd-looking pack : 
** Ribbons, collars, and handkerchiefs, cheap as can be? 
They came in my big ship from over the sea.” 
** Hara times, sir,” I answered ; ‘‘no money to spare ; 
To sell your fine things you must travel elsewhere.” 
His roguish eyes twinkled as, closing the door, 
He departed but came in a minute or more— 
Right under the window, the sly little fox! 
Crying : *‘Strawberries, strawberries ; ten cents a box!” 
I resolved to reward such persistence as this, 
So I bought all he had, and for pay gave a kiss. 
* 





THE FUTURE DEPENDS ON THE PRESENT. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

It is an old proverb that ‘straws tell which way 
the wind blows.” 
termined with great accuracy by the manner in 
which a man spends his leisure moments. The man 
may not be known by his business occupation; but 
character comes out in the time in which the re- 
straints of business are thrown off, for then the per- 
son is his own master. True to the inherent mag- 
netism, the uppermost desire will be discovered, 
whether it be mere amusement, or intellectual cul- 
ture. 

What you do with your leisure determines the 
future. If these moments are spent foolishly, then 
sorrow will be the result. If you sow laziness, you 
will reap a harvest by and by like the seed you 
sow. If you sow dissipation, you will reap sorrow 
and sickness. Spend well your leisure. Read and 
study in those golden moments, and you va reap 
knowledge and respect. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
[These can be used by the live teacher after morni: 
or they can be written out and distributed amo 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 
POLITENESS is like great thoughts—it comes from 
the heart. 


Sin lessens in human estimation only as guilt in- 
creases.—SCHILLER. 

TRUTH is as impossible to be soiled by an outward 
touch as the sunbeam.— MILTON. 

A LETTER shows the man it is written to, as well 
as the man it is written by.—CHESTERFIELD. 


THE wisest man may be wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day. 

THE fire-fly only shines when on the wing; so it 
is with the,mind; when once we rest we darken.— 
BaILEY. 

Ir you have great talents, industry will strength- 
en them; if moderate abilities, industry will supply 
the deficiency. 

It is the little rift within the lute 

That by and by will make the music mute. 

And ever widening, slowly silence all. 
—TENNYSON. 

Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, because they are 
gone forever.—HoracE MANN. 


No life can be well ended that has not been well 
spent; and what life has been well spent that has 
had no purpose, that has accomplished no object, 
that has realized no hopes ? 

A Tixy rift within the lute 
May sometime make the music mute. 
By slow degrees the rift grows wide, 
By slow degrees the tender tide— 
Harmonious once—of loving thought 
Becomes with harsher measures fraught, 
Until the heart’s Arcadian breath 
Lapses thro’ discord into death ! 

—PavL H, Hayne, 





exercises, 


class, or 


The bent of the mind can be de-| e 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Board of Education met Sept. 20. City Supt. 
Jasper reported : Average attendance for the last week 
in June, "82, 109,067 ; "81, 102,898. Attendance opening 
day in Sept., °82, 116,579; 81, 112,688. No. of pupils 
refused admission for the first ‘two weeks in Sept., ’82, 
1,993 ; °81, 2,463. No. of teachers absent opening day in 
Sept., 82, 113 ; °81, 94. No. of teachers who resigned 
during vacation, ’82, 29 ;'81, 28. 

Several publishers made application to have books 
added to list of supplies. A. S. Barnes & Co., Drawing 
Series ; Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.: Sheldon & Co., Pat- 
terson’s Elements of Grammar ; E. R. Pelton; A. Lovell 
& Co.; Argonaut Publishing Co. ; Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co.; Houghton, Mifflin & Co,; Taintor Bror., Mer- 
nll & Co.;Chas. T. Dillingham. 

The Committee on Normal College recommended an 
increase in the salary of the President from $6,000 to 

7,500. Also recommending Miss Carvline G. Roberts 
as additional tutor at $800 per year. 

The Finance Committee reported the amount needed 
for the schools in 1883 would be $3,993,150. The prin- 
cipal items are as follows : For teachers in the Grammar 
and Primary schools, $2,461,000; for teachers and jan- 
itors in the Normal College, $96,000 ; for City Superin- 
tendent and his assistants, $34,050; for books, maps, 
tc., $150,000 ; for siles, $75,000 ; buildings, etc., $496,- 
000 ; furniture, $8,500—$579,500.00. 

THE TEACHERS’ ASssOcIATION.—The September meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ Association will be held at Chic- 
kering Hali Sept. 30, at 2:30 p.m. Mr. John J. Doane, 
the president, has secured Mr. A. P. Burbank to recite, 
and hence a “grand, good time” may be expected. 

MaDAME Aubert, wife of Prof. Aubert of the Normal 
College, herself a teacher in G. 8, 47, was fatally injured 
by acollision of railroad trains on the 2ist inst. in the 
tunnel and died almost immediately. Miss Lizzie A. 
Crommelin, a teacher in G, S. 25, was also terribly in- 
jured, and will scarcely survive ; one of her legs has 
been amputated, and she will also lose an arm, it is 
thought. (We tender our warmest sympathy.) 


PupiLs’ REunion.—On Sept. 14 the graduates of G. 8S. 
No. 21, Class of 80. held their first annual reunion and 
supper at Fleischman’s, on Broadway. Théir former 
teacher and some invited friends were present. Mr. J, 
J. Vause presided. Songs, addresses and school rem- 
iniscences entertained the company till a late hour, when 
they broke up singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” with joined 
hands. 


THE WoMAN’S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL Design.—The 
second year opened Sept. 27th at 124 Fifth avenue. The 
curriculum includes instruction in practical designing 
for a great number of industries, notably designs for 
metals, mosaics, glass, tiles, wall paper, print, chintz, 
carpets, oil cloths, book covers, painting on china, etc. 
Miss E. P. Barnes, for six yeais in charge of the design- 
ing roo.n at A. T. Stewart's carpet mills at Glenham, 
has charge of the department devoted to carpet design- 
ing. Prof. Walter Smith will give lectures before the 
classes and criticise the pupils’ work and aid them with 
advice and suggestions. The finishing classes will spend 
their time in the design room, where it is expected that 
salable work will be done. Mechanical parts of work 
in carpet design will be furnished to pupils and paid for 
as soon as they are capable of undertaking it. All such 
work will be under the immediate supervision of Miss 
Barnes and other carpet designers. This is the first 
school which has ever made a provision whereby pupils 
can be partly self supporting while under instruction. 
Manufacturers in textiles have agreed to furnish such 
work as soon as pupils are prepared to execute it, and 
have promised to purchase designs as soon as thoroughly 
practical and attractive work is done. Attention is also 
given to the various other branches of technical design, 
with a long series of adjunct lectures. The terms are 
from $12 to $30 per term. Pupils from a distance will be 
provided with comfortable homes at the smallest pos- 
sible expense, on application to the secretary. Miss 
Florence A. Densmore is the secretary, and Mrs. Anna 
D. French, M.D., general director. 

Miss CHARLOTTE A. HaLsTEAD.— The announcement of 
the death of this most estimable teacher has been a severe 
blow to her associate teachers in Primary departn.ent 
of Grammar School 49, to the large circle of her friends 
and to many who had comprehended her ability as a 
teacher. Among those ;who have made the principles 
and practice of teaching a profound study Miss Halstead 
will take a high rank. Upon her sound judgment and 


‘ fertile brain the Principal of the Primary department 
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No. 49 leaned with perfect confidence ; and much of the 
celebrity of that school was due to her untiring efforts. 
Her departure is indeed a loss to us. But all who knew 
her will long remember her as a bright spirit, joyful in 
doing good, earnest for others and worthy of a rich re- 
ward, Ofher, Miss Susan Wright, Principal of Primary 
department of Grammar School No, 50, says: ** When 
I saw her for the last time, this best, truest and dearest 
girl, I came away hoping her health might be restored, 
and yet apprehending the worst for those who might be 
left to mourn, but the best for herself in her happy 
translation, Miss Halstead was the purest - natured, 
highest-purposed and naturally, and by preparation, gift 
ed lady for the school-room I have ever had under my 
charge. (And this is saying much, as they have num- 
bered thousands.) These rare qualities were supple- 
mented by an industry, devotion to duty and enthusi- 
asm, coupled with magnetism, I have never seen sur- 
passed. I know what a bereavement her death was to 
her immediate family ; I feel professionally bereaved, 
as she has left but few who are her equals in all respects, 
May her friends and family soon find comfort and con- 
solation from the memory and influence of her noble 
example, and most remarkable qualities of mind and 
heart. Having been fortunate enough to have had this 
rarely competent and “excellent young woman under 
my training asa teacher in her earliest years, I regard 
it my privilege to bear this testimony, imperfect as it is, 
to her virtues and fine character asa teacher anda 
woman.” 
ELSEWHERE. 

THE commissioners at the Delaware Co. (N. Y.) institute 
said that they have found it a fact that no teacher who 
takes an educational paper has a badly kept school. 

Iowa.—The Union county Normal institute closed 
after a successful term. The instructors worked faith- 
fully and the students from the first showed an eager- 
ness seldom witnessed. 


THE graduates of the Dedham High school have form- 
ed a training class for teachers, over which the super- 
intendent of schools will preside. Other applicants 
must be graduates from some normal school, or teachers 
of experience. The evening schools are about to open. 

lowa.—An‘interesting article from Mr. George W. 
Copley gives an account of the Normal Institute held at 
Creston. They had the able assistance of Prof. Stayt, 
Swepston, Mrs. Stayt and Miss Allen, also Profs. Myers 
Lester and others. The first two weeks the institute 
was divided into five divisions, and about forty recita- 
tions were heard daily. We learn from Mr. Copley that 
the Union county institute was a great success also. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The public schools of Dedham have 
opened with every sign of success. The citizens feel 
great contidence in Supt. Hall, who has done much to 
improve the schools in the last two years, Poor teach- 
ers have been replaced by good ones and the standard of 
the schools has beenraised. The cost of text-books ha3 
been reduced. Miss M, Louise Field, formerly of Con- 
cord, N. H., is to have charge of the drawing classes. 

New York.—The Putnam county teachers’ association 
held its second meeting at Carmel, on the 16th. The 
program presented was a rare, attractive one. The sub- 
jects of ‘‘ Fractions and how to teach them ;” “‘How to 
secure obedience ;” ‘‘ Composition teaching” and “ Pri- 
mary Arithmetic” were discussed in intervals between 
music and elocutionary exercises. Every means were 
used to make it a most profitable and interesting of edu- 
cational gathering. 

MicH.—BrEarR LAKE, MANISTEE Co.—We held an en- 
thusiastic school meeting in our town early in Septem- 
ber, voting to build a $3,000 school-house. The building 
committee has met, and now the best plans for the ar- 
rangement of rooms, heating, ventilation, etc., are 
eagerly being looked up. Our population only numbers 
650, but the boys would say its *‘chuckful of goaheadi- 
tiveness.” Mrs. E. S. H. 

(Good for Bear Lake. Our heartiest good wishes go 
to the building committee and all interested.—Eb.) 


Iowa.—The annual session of the Chickasaw Normal 
Institute was held in New Hampton during the last three 
weeks of August. Prof. Breckenridge of Decorah, Prof. 
Weld of Cresco, Miss Mary C. Dixon of Chicago and 
Prof. Simons of our own county were engaged as instruc- 
tors. Mr. Lapham, the county superintendent, who 
made great efforts to have all pass off with pleasure and 
profit, found them crowned witn remarkable success. 
There was an enrollment of 102 teachers, who were very 
earnest and enthusiastic. 

West MrippLesrx, Pa,—This town has a fine massive 
brick building which was erected ata cost of about twen- 
ty thousand dollars, The attendance is about 250. The 





principal is W. F. Belton, a young graduate of the Edin- 
boro State Normal school. He has also’prepared a fine 
course of studies. Mr. Belton is a man of more than 
average ability, and is thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of his profession. He expects to make teaching his life 
work. He will be a shining light in Mercer county if 
he receives the encouragement and support which he 
deserves. Provision is made here for teaching music 
daily ; this is the work of Prof. Boyles. 


InpIANA.—The Butler county teachers’ institute had 
a profitable session ; but this could not have been other- 
wise when they had Prof. E. Baker of Oskaloosa, who 
is said to be the best institute conjuctor in the State. 
The teachers received much practical instruction. There 
is a ‘course of study” that is followed by all the teach- 
ers in the county, so the system is uniform. This ‘‘course” 
was thoroughly discussed while all were together, and 
the teachers all left feeling stronger for their work. A 
county teachers’ association was formed during the ses- 
sion, with constitution and by-laws. Forty-two teach- 
ers joined. This mdicates that teachers here are in 
earnest, and progressive. C. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Prof. James M. Cassety has become 
the principal of the Albany Academy. No abler man 
can be found for this important position. He announces 
a judicious use of object methods; thorough prepara- 
tion for our best colleges and higher scientific schools ; 
several colleges admit graduates of the Academy with- 
out examination ; the conversational method in all 
language work ; military drill and discipline, light 
gymnastics and calisthenics ; a working laboratory, 
where each boy, with his own apparatus, performs every 
experiment of the course; twelve hundred large pho- 
tographs to illustrate the history, customs, costumes, 
architecture and art of the world ; ‘‘ The Question Box” 
where any student may propose any question for a 
public answer or discussion ; library of reference, acces- 
sible at all hours to all students. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—This school held its summer session 
this year at Cobourg, Canada; the closing exercises oc- 
curring the first week in August. After the entertain- 
ment, resolutions were presented and adopted by the 
students, expressing their high appreciation of the sys- 
tem and the way in which it is carried on. Addresses 
were listened to from prominent clergymen of the place, 
and most happily responded to by Profs. Bechtel and 
Moon, in which the latter, in reply to such a hope ex- 
pressed by the people of Cobourg, announced that there 
was a probability of next year’s summer session being 
held in the town. This was greeted with loud cheers 
from those present. At the close the large audience 
joined in singing ‘‘ God save the Queen ;” then “ My 
Country, ’tis of thee,” which they bound together, as it 
were, by ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne.” The session was a most 
satisfactory one; the school has found a new world of 
friends. Wherever it is known the National School of 
Elocution is admired. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Superintendent Davis, of Clarion Co. 
sends us an interesting report.—There is a commendable 
effort made to supply our schools with reference libra- 
ries. The two institutes were well attended by teachers 
and others. The instruction bore fruit in the school 
rooms, but a summer normal institute would benefit 
the teachers more. Fourteen examinations were held 
during the months of March, April and June, 1881, for 
the pupils whom their teachers recommended as having 
completed the elementary school course. One hundred 
and seventy-five pupils entered the classes, of whom one 
hundred and six passed a satisfactory examination and 
an elementary school diploma was conferred on each 
one. During the summer of 1881 five courses of read- 
ing and study beyond the usual elementary branches 
were outlined and published for the young graduates. 
The prospect was held out to each of receiving a seal to 
be attached to his diploma, when, at a future time, a 
successful examination is passed in any of the prescribed 
courses. Any pupil may, in time, obtain five seals. 
Eleven similar examinations and meetings were held in 
March and April, 1882. Three applicants presented 
themselves for examination for seals. 

DEANE’S ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Prof. A. T. 
Deane, the principal, is a veteran among educationists. 
He has been a practical educator for more than forty 
years ; he has a thorough knowledge of the actual busi- 
ness of teaching ; he has zeal, energy and perseverance 
which nothing can diminish, and an inexhaustible stock 
of patience. He has succceded in a gratifying manner 
in accomplishing the main object of his iife, viz., the 
establishment of a school where children can enjoy, at 
the least possible expense to parents, the advantages of 








ee 


a thorough moral and mental cultnre. The academy 
situated at 418 Carlton avenue, Brooklyn. Prof. Dean 
was twenty-five years a teacher in the Bermudas. }, 
opened school in Bermuda with only five pupils, but iy 
eight years the number increased to seventy-five. Thi 
liberal patronage enabled him to construct a handson, 
building of white stone, sixty feet in length and thirt, 
feet wide, splendidly furnished with all the moden 
necessities, at an expense of ten thousand dollars. Thi 
year he opened his school by delivering a lecture 
‘“‘ Educational Reform” at Everett Hall, Brooklyn, Seyy, 
21. Prof, Deane has received a very gratifying measuy 
of success in Brooklyn ; he has gained the respect anj 
esteem of all those interested in education, and draw, 
around him a circle of those who appreciate sound ed. 
cation. 


Wayne Co., N. Y.—School Com. Van Cruyninghay 
suggests the following simple plan for ventilation : Fj 
closely over the upper sash of each window a boar 
about six inches wide ; this will lower the sash so as ty 
admit a constant current of air between the two sashe: 
By this simple means the air of the room is being cop. 
stantly changed, and the danger of sudden change 
caused by open doors and windows, is avoided. 
adds: The want of apparatus is a serious hindrance 
progress. Every district should provide at least an un. 
abridged dicuionary, a globe, a set of wall maps, ani 
plenty of good blackboard surface. How little it woul 
cost to make every school-yard a park! Two men ip 
one day could dig up from some convenient woods, 
transplant in the school-yard and protect from injury 
a sufficient number of thrifty young elms and maples to 
afford in a few years a beautiful shade. The condition 
of the privies, in too many cases, is a1 offense to decen- 
ey and civilization. Notonly are many of them in plaiz 
sight of the road, but frequently the doors are gone and 
the boards are off, so as to render them utterly useles 
to any except those children in whom this state of things 
has already destroyed the sense of modesty which is 
their strongest defense against moral corruption. In 
many cases so little attention is given to cleaning them 
that they are simply horrible in filth. I pray you, as 
you regard the health and morals of your children, give 
this your immediate attention. See that these buildings 
are placed in a retired part of the yard. Let there be 
two (or one firmly partitioned off,) properly enclosed, 
and thoroughly cleaned and disinfected at least twice a 
year. 

(This is sense of the soundest, solidest kind. Teachers, 
look at your school-house yard and privies. Will these 
be improved by your efforts this year ?) 

FOREIGN. 

CoMPLAINT is made that the German universities ar 
overcrowded. During the season of financial specula- 
tion that followed the French war the attendance seri- 
ously fell off. But now students are coming in larger 
numbers thanever, with the result, it is said, of injuring 
productive industries and depreciating the standard of 
examinations. 

Pror. WM. STANLEY JEVONS.—This eminent philoso- 
pher and authority on political economy, who was 
drowned while bathing Aug. 15, was in 1866 appointed 
Professor of Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy at 
the University College, London, and Cobden Lecturer 
on Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Logic,” 
published in 1870; a ‘*‘ Theory of Political Economy,” 
and a treatise on the ‘‘ Principles of Science” in 1874. 

GERMANY.—The Wiemar schools plan to take al! 
the pupils once a week, under different teachers, on aD 
excursion of outdoor study and observation. Sometimes 
to manufactories, sometimes to a neighboring town, 
where there are works or sights to study—always to see 
something by which the pupils study the thing itself 
rather than an account thereof in books. It is the same 
idea that Edmond About, the French writer, sets fort) 
in his ‘‘ Stary of an Honest Man,” and which here and 
there, in our own country, is working such vast results 
in practically educating the pupils to see, enjoy and un- 
derstand the things that are going on about them every 
day. It is manifold in its uses. Young people have 4 
chance to see the various industries of life before set- 
tling upon their own; they have an opportunity of i~ 
creasing their fund of things interesting to think, talk 
and write of ; they have abundant chance to widen thei! 
world and know something beyond the sphere in which 
the hfe-work of after years will bind them. 





A PAPYRUS containing the Iliad has been discove!- 
ed in an Athenian monastery. It is said to have 
been written three centuries before our era. 
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(There are several excellent works on Botany. i 
‘14 Weeks in Botany,” published by A. 8, Barnes, 
edited by Prof. Steele; **How Plants Grow,” by 
Prof. Gray, published by Irison, Blakeman Taylor 
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subscribers to T. L., or to F. T., or eight to S. C., or, 
ny i — two to 8. J., and the renewals of those four to T. L., | 
Peane Will you please publish a program that will you will get the premiums that go with eight T L, 
Hill pe best suited for an ungraded school having about which are well worth working for. A single criti- 

ut inf forty pupils ? Some .ime ago I sawa program for cism on this letter. It should have been in two & Co., * First Book in Botany,” by Miss Youmans, 
Thi a graded school published in the JouRNAL, and it pieces,one containing your talk on the MS. and and published by D, Appleton & Co., may all be 
song pleased me very much. Now I want one for a your views about the paper; and the other about recommended. These publishers can be addressed 
hirty country school in which are all ages, and having all premiums. sample copies, etc., ¢tc. ; one would go for particulars—all in New York city. For Draw- 








‘a the common school branches. ra _ editor's table, the other to the publisher’s jng books the same publishers may be addressed, 
. % (The first thing you have to do is to classify your aoa spiaiie’s )and add Potter & Ainsworth of N. Y., and L. Prang 
Sent school. All of those forty pupils must be got into’ | have taken your valuable paper, the ScHooL & Co. of Boston. And here we may say that it will 
Lasunigy (at the most) sia classes. Call them Class A, Class Journat, during the last year, and feel that I P@Y every ree der to send to the advertisers, a post- 
tangy 3B, Class C, Class D, Class E, Class F.— Ath should now be lost without it, I have been engaged | @! card for a circular.) 

ee cs = ea an ren «Fea g, Arithmetic, } in the work of teaching for ten years, and during | I have taught only one year, and having been a 
ety, a4 — _ | that time have had an educational journal only six | .ypseriber to your valuable companion, and help- 


Class B, Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling. 


e€0 hy, Langua ason i ia 8 laons 
Geography, guage, months. The reason is this: I became disgusted ‘mate, the InstrTUTE, I have endeavored to be guid- 


‘ L | with so much theorizing and so little that was of 
Class C, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geo-| practical use. 


g | ; ; 
ghan 'ed by its many modes and ways, which have been 









































: Fit Idetermined that I would not again | .,, suggestive and pleasant. 
boarifg graphy. } subscribe for a paper of that description, but when! yy work has been an uphill business: when I 
as ty Class D, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic. I saw yours I exclaimed, ‘‘ That is what I want !” took the po earl ear psers ant in ade sai use 
ashes, Class E, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic. And it seems to me now that it came just in time to |)... gurniture ahem ceca = fietths Gen the . - i . a 
Con. Class F, Reading, Spelling, Numbers. save me, for I was becoming so discourayjed in my | * : rg fies a oie = : . * aa : - " pa 
AD Les Do not allow pupils to belong to two classes;| work that I felt that anything, anything was pre- | Eh ail ti = a p . ~e es : ae ‘ ae ” “een 
Hj keep them separate. As soon as possible unite F | ferable to school teaching. I felt that 1 was wear-| we ee _ e pe ” one ainda — — “a “ 
‘ce wil with E, and D with C; until then do the best you| ing myself out, giving all my time and energy to|,.. Lan ei perbontierec laagler ste 207 
apm er gpa ; : & my » Svs y 52 “| 50,000 bales of cotton per annum; and some of the 
an can; have a pupil aid you in hearing some recita- my school work, and for what ¢ I confess, the re- | people are well educated. I was obliged to get fur- 
rould Gone. You cannot manage a than four classes | ward ofttimes seemed small. Yet my school com- niture, etc., and now when vacation comes I am 
in —these will have fifteen recitations; so that some | pared favorably with others. I did not need to ap eiteat ‘ doll dk Geil Vine Riedl Bh eeeeiens te oe 
ee must be very short. Here is a program : ply for a position; in every place where I ever} j,¢5 other busi ioe I patty this to sin iain fai 
oof D, Reading, 15 minutes. taught (with a single exception) the invitation is; . ; raerny sas wath sine Laser ote 
Jury C. “6 25 < 8 & a P : . «4 | idea as to the state or condition of our educational 
es to ‘ és 4s open for me to return. Still, I was not satisfied. | .~.tem here (South)—in some the parts anyhow. 
ition B, 20 I felt that there were newer and better methods,—| ~ " & Ww. 
cen: A, 20 (Cand Dgo out-doors). | methods which would accomplish better results, 
plaizf| Recess, 15 A with less labor and in less time, but of which I had| Will you please tell me on inclosed postal card 
and D, Spelling, 15 ™ only an indefinite knowledge. what you think of Dr. F. Crosby's * Vitalized 
eles C, Arithmetic 15 Your paper either gives these methods or points|Phosphites.” Would you recommend them as a 
ings B, a 20 * us directly to the authors. Your dialogues and re- good brain food? I am severely taxed with my 
h is A, b 20 bn citations are admirably suited for the school-rooms; | Studies, and hearing that this preparation is good 
In Intermission 66 . they are to be had without the trouble of searching | for an overworked brain, I am anxious to know 
hem Penmanship, 20 7 (all.) through miscellaneous books. These recitations |Something about it before purchasing. RK. C. L. 
, = D, Arithmetic, 15 with a line for concert exercise, fit in nicely for| (1 deem ita very valuable article to give nutri- 
ee C, Geography, = . morning exercises, and do much towards enliven- tion to the brain and nerves. I know the inventor; 
8 ) 4 z pee . ‘ ing the school. he is a man of nigh scientific attainments, an l has 
ait A, i 20 . (C and D go out-doors).| [| have obtained two subscribers whose names I| given a life-time to study cut this thing. Hence I 
cea Recess, 15 enclose. I wish that I might send more. Please had faith, and beside, have used the I hosphite with 
D, Objects = e send me a few copies of your SCHOLAR’s Companion, | Profit.—A. M.k.) 
en _ —— i I wish to try to introduce it among my a?" 7 We aim to own the best educational works of the 
_ B. Language. 15 “ re ‘“" “* | day as common property. Your “School Manage- 
A&B, Spelling, 20 I have no knowledge of painting or dra wing. ment” ha become almost as thumbed as a child's 
History may alternate with Grammar. The Can I learn to paint in water colors without the aid| Reader. I have read your INSTITU rE ever since its 
= opening exercises should come before nine ‘clock, so of a teacher? Could I learn short-hand writing | first number, but have never before written to you. 
wr as to give more time. , without the aid of ateacher from your Dime Short- | If you don’t hear from me again in four years, re- 
a soe hand Writer? Please tell me what system of draw-|member I am striving to put in practice your prin- 
aad I have written an article on (blank), which I en-|ing I could begin with? I known thing of draw- ciples, and have to bend every energy to the attain- 
1 of close. I hope you can publish it in the September | ing, but would like to learn and teach it in my | ment of the high ideal you continually hold before 
number of the InsriruTe, that it may help begin-}schcol. With what simple system could I begia| me. C. B. L. of Pa. 
, ners. So much depends on a good beginning. | With? A. J. G. — ™ —_— a 
me Please do not give any initials at the oe How (Certainly, if you have pluck and perseverance. y The a = i —— oe ra - 4 , d. 
ted much do you pay per column for communications! |Get the book on water-colors and paint box; get a | © - eee “a nega + ai bo eT PO oa 
at Last year I sent you a club of four; if I get the| very simple flower and draw it and color it, and so “or ee se os “ro rs - : a —“ th 2 way 
- same teachers to renew will you give another] #0 On. The ‘‘Dime Short-hand Writer” is good to and a eed ” on er ee a ee “ 
Sonenn | : ¥ : : P we . being more extensively introduced into the schools 
mn premium? Please send mea few copies of Scuotars’ | begin with. Learn the characters and then let) \"~"*. ial aoctelainnanls of ian thadlans 
¢,” Companion; also a copy of First Teacuine, as [|S0me one call off short words slowly; practice, is OW1Ng ny tee tg a ol t ~ oe mt ; 
7,” hope to get up another club. What good work on| practice, practice. As to drawing, send to Potter, it - too ba be i me : to | ee prives a useful 
Capitalization can you recommend? [ still like the ; Ainsworth & Co., N. Y., for their set of small draw- reading, a ) M hea , : “8 an ob i - ze teach- 
- Instrror, and hope it may long continue to be| ing books, and begin with them. Write again ; we ers. Below find fifteen names for Oe, per. 
aD what it now is, a real help to the teacher. like to hear from a teacher who wants to improve). es 63 cas 
es (The editor is assisted by several writers who are ‘ _ With the enclosed subscription for one year of 
1, paid. This number we do not desire to increase. he a an. eset tothe Sent “ all commer- the TEACHER'S INSTITUTE please find my wishes of 
ee Besides these there are a number of teachers in vari cial Arithmetios, chen the next and third best. The success to you in your labor for the coming year. 
lt ous parts of the country who have written more or aig Gane aoa Save 8 “et: nee apache ss anny May you continue to do good in the future as you 
z less for the paper for several years, and have learn- he ao = > ee ae tom putes have in the past. J.O. C., Mo. 
; ed the business of (1) finding out what is needed, ~oooe save eases a ; — know your) (Many thanks for these kind words of apprecia- 
: and (2) of supplying that need. Where we find a eee igerondnas ie cae aT tion. Theitem concerning the county institute we 
such really add to the value of the paper, we com- Je d to Clark & M tie S Ba 7 ne rs are happy to use elsewhere in the paper.— Eb.) 
. pensate them. It is a business harder than teach-|. °" T ad ‘i 8 9 a . ~— em : i ' 
: ing to write well for a newspaper. It requires time Ivison, Blakeman, aylor Co., Charles Scribner's (We heartily thank you, A. F. B., for these kind 
. much reading and much practice. We have ytd 4 Sons & Co., of N. Y, city, and R. 8S. Davis of Bos- words, and will confer with you in regard to intro- 
: contributors to whom we pay nothing; We insert ton, for circulars ; or send for books and return ducing the paper more generally in your county, 
. their articles because they contain some « ood points what you don t want. It isnot easy toselect with-| We certainly wish you much success in so doing. 
: many times there is no need of re-writing before they out knowing all about the school. The above pub-|The ScHooL JourNaL, published at this office, isa 
; can be used. lish valuable books). weekly paper devoted to the teachers andtheir work. 
The September number of the InstiTUTE wentto| I would like to ask, through the columns of your — : 
press Aug. 20; articles to go in any particular num-| paper, what do you consider the best books on A mail you copy of ‘Summary of the Quarterly 
ber must be here fifteen days before the month. | Botany and Drawing for the especial use of teach4 Reports of Co. Supts.”—by which you will see that 
7 As to premiums on renewals—if you send four new | ers? J. C. A., Junction, N. J. | not one, but many of our counties hold Normal 
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Schools.” Kansas is in earnest, when, through her 
teachers she says: ‘‘Kansas schools must come to 
the front.” Franklin County teachers prize your 
papers highly.” \H. F. E. 


I have been a subscriber and earnest reader of 
your paper, the InstiTuT#, for the past year, and I 
find it a constant source of help. I have often 
wished to write and express my appreciation of 
your paper. 

Will some of my fellow-teachers give me some 
ideas upon the subject of grammar teaching? S. E. 








I feel like thanking the Editor for the help I have 
received through the INsTITUTE and ‘‘School Man- 
agement.” Rest assured that I shall do all I can to 
circulate your publications, for T sincerely believe 
they do the teachers and schools more good than 
do the publications of any other house. J. C. B. 





It is my honest opinion that your ScHooL Jour- 
NAL is the best educational publication there is; but 
at the same time, being associate editor of. 
Ido not feel justified in saying too much. Our 
journal must be sustained, yet duty to our teachers 
requires the introduction of the best. 








I like your assumption of New York as the 
“‘ fountain head;” since the ‘‘ hub” also makes the 
claim that knowledge 1adiates from there. I find in 
your periodicals much valuable and fresh reading 
matter that will do all teachers much good. 
W. C. R., Texas’ 


Words faintly express the gratitude I feel for the 
publication of such valuable helps as your papers. 
Go on in your brave and noble work. You state the 
needs of the schools none too forcibly, and I shall 
recommend your papers to all the teachers I meet. 

M. T. 8. 





I feel that I owe a great part of my success in 
teaching to your paper. I felt incompetent to take 
charge of a school, but with the paper before me, I 
am improving every day. we 2 


Having been taking the INsTITUTE since I have 
been teaching, and I can truthfully say it is a jour- 
nal that does all it aims at. It is a monthly visitor 
which is very welcome. I would not or could not 
do without it. J. D. 


I was much pleased with the July copy of the 
INSTITUTE, and consider it the most practical live 
paper of the kind that I know. Enclosed find one 
dollar, for which please send it to my address for 
one year. Ss. M. B.° 


You deserve the thanks of every teacher for your 
words of instruction and encouragement, and the 
co-operaticn of every patron in your noble efforts 
to benefit our public schools. S. R. F. 


In regard to a question in the last JouRNAL, I will 
say I should be very sorry to have the Educational 
Notes suppressed, They are too valuable. 

G; H. S., Summit, N. J. 


I think the INsTITULE the best educational paper I 
ever read. I regret I did not know of its existence 
before. 

(The above is from the editor of a Western edu- 
cation] paper.) 











Keep up the Educational notes. Keep up the 
letter extracts. Keep up everything. 
R. M. StreteEr, Titusville, Pa. 


Your ScHooL JOURNAL is constantly growing 
better. Epaar 8. WERNER, 
Editor of the Voice. 


I want a key to Olney’s Complete Algebra, re- 
vised edition; who publishes it? 
(Sheldon & Co., No. 7 Murray street.) 





We are pleased with the Companion. As a text- 
book in reading class I hope to make it a success. 
J. O. B. 


I can say to every teacher young or old, that the 
TeacHers’ INsTiTUTE is ahead of anything I 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE DISCOVERY. 


Away in the heart of ages, 
When men seemed to spring up, full-grown. 
When poets and prophets and sages 
Seemed to fill the whole world, alone, 
There could be no room for the children. 
So ages, like premature men, 
Have lost all the brightness of childhood, 
And never have found it again. 
The canvas and marble have told us 
Of beauty and thought undefiled ; 
But the angel was seen in the marble, 
Before it was known in the child. 
And Angelo rivaled a Raphael 
And gave such an impulse to art, 
That unnumbered Pygmalion statues 
Have lacked only one thing—a heart. 
Galileo, with foresight prophetic, 
Looked out from his prison on earth, 
And called with a voice not yet silent 
A myriad new worlds to birth. 
A Kepler, with wonderful vision, 
' Beyond his own fellows and time, 
Starts the earth on its journey of motion 
Set to its own music and rhyme. 
A Franklin, with wondrous invention, 
The banner of thought has unfurled ; 
A Morse caught the fire chain electric, 
And with it encircled the world. 
A Field, with the strength of his cable, 
United two nations in one ; 
And each day, as it passes, but shows us 
The onward work only begun. 
An Agassiz, leader in science, 
Now asleep on his own mother’s breast, 
Has this epitaph, evermore blessed, 
Of all things, he loved children best. 
And I think, of all words of the Master, 
Who taught in the Galilee, 
These have touched our humanity closest, 
** Let the little ones come unto me !” 
So I feel that the poor German peasant, 
The “daft man” at whom people smiled, 
Made the greatest of all known discoveries, 
The way to the sonl of a child. 
— Kindergarten Magazine. 





THE KINDERGARTEN. 





To the school children of thirty years ago, the 
present methods and processes of teaching would be 
a subject of utter amazement. If these methods 
demonstrate anything, and they certainly do, they 
prove that for a long time and until within a very 
few years the beginning of the child’s education 
has been made at the wrong end. Learning has 
been instilled at the expense of the understanding. 
In other words, the Kindergarten principle was not 
recognized. That is now the coming reform and 
no one who understands the true theory of educa- 
tion will oppose it. That it should be opposed is 
indeed a strange fact. But it seems that like every 
other reform it must grow in the face’of opposition. 
But it will grow nevertheless. That fact might 
just as well be recognized first as last. Its great 
and crowning virtue is in the fact that it is essen- 
tially both original and practical. It is the school 
of originality. Ivis thought and practice combined. 
It is the process of learning by doing. It dispenses 
with theory and employs practice. It entertains 
as well as instructs. And, what may be regarded 
as possibly surprising, it is interesting and enter- 
taining to the adult as well as to the youthful mind. 

Parenthetically, we might say that to many adult 
minds it would be equally useful. 

When the principle is universally recognized that 
the school-room should be made as nearly a para- 
dise as possible, the first simple and essential point 
in educational methods will have been gained. It 
is this principle which the Kindergarten recognizes. 

We are satisfied that if patrons would but visit 
these schools and once acquaint themselves with 
the theory of them, there would no longer be any 
question in the minds of any as to their value and 
the absolute necessity of the introduction of their 





ever saw, read or studied in all my life a a 


methods in all our schools. An examination into 











their merits is all that is necessary to an entire 
change of sentiment regarding them, where such 
a change has not-already taken place. 

What, for instance, could better impress upon 
the mind of the little child what a volcano is, than 
a sufficient quantity of slightly dampened sand out 
of which the child makes the volcano, and, pro- 
vided witha little paper, sets one to going? In 
the same manner, with the aid of the sand to make 
miniature Hoosac Mountains, a stick to make the 
Hoosac Tunnel, the little one has indelibly stamped 
upon its mind and memory the location of those 
mountains, the great tunnel, and at the end of the 
stick, the child finds the city of Boston. Likewise 
the young pupil makes, not merely supposes, a map 
of the United States, with their great valleys, 
rivers, mountains, lakes and plains, capping the 
snow-clad peaks with powdered chalk and desig- 
nating the great cities by properly labeled bits of 
paper. 

The great men of the world have been men of ob- 
servation. The great men of the world have seen 
the things in it and from this observation has come 
thought and from this thought, progress. It is 
those processes which education should assist and 
stimulate. The Kindergarten does that very thing. 
It is wonderful what an immense amount of prac- 
tical education there is in a little piece of paper an 
inch and a half square. Simple after being under- 
stood, they seem to produce an infinitude of conun- 
drums by the simple process of folding. By 
using the several colors, the whole science of colors 
and their combinations are developed by such plain 
and practical methods that the child can never for- 
get theni and can not fail to understand them. By 
the use of little pieces or blocks of wood, the child 
is taught the almost incomprehensible principles of 
fractions, as well as an infinitude of other things 
of practical use.—Marshalltown Times. 


THE NEW YORK ART SCHOOLS. 








The classes of the National Academy of Design, at 
Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, open Octo- 
ber 2. These are under the charge of Prof. Wil- 
marth. The entrance fee is $10. In special cases, 
where a deserving pupil is unable to pay it, this is 
remitted. Instruction is otherwise free. Lectures 
will as usual be delivered on anatomy, perspective, 
etc., and there will be portrait, sketch and compo- 
sition classes. Oil and water colors, as well as 
crayons, may be used in both the antique and life 
schools where permitted by the professor in charge. 

The Art Students’ League, at its new quarters, 38 
West Fourteenth street, opens October 2. The 
third floor will be devoted to the antique classes 
during the day, in charge of T. W. Dewing, and 
during the evening in that of Wm. Sartain. The 
fourth floor will be devoted to portrait class, under 
C. Y. Turner, and to the office, library and reading- 
room. On the fifth floor will be the life classes, 
which in the morning will be in charge of Mr. Dew- 
ing, in the afternoon of Mr. Turner, and in the 
evening of Mr. Sartain, and the painting classes 
from still life, and the costume models, under Wm. 
M. Chase. J. 8. Hartley, the well-known sculptor, 
is demonstrator of anatomy, and Frederic Dielman 
lectures on perspective. 

The Cooper Union Art School opens October 2. 
It is in charge of Mrs. Susan N, Carter. The classes 
here are mainly free, and these have long been full. 
There are, however, also pay classes in designing, 
drawing, oil and china painting and wood engrav- 
ing, for those who do not necessarily intend to 
make art a profession. Among the the teachers in 
the school are R. Swain Gifford, oil painting; G. D 
Brush, afternoon painting class and cast drawings 
and composition; John P. Davis, wood engraving; 
Mise C. E. Powers, normal drawing; Douglas Volk, 
life and cast drawing; J. Alden Weir, life and cast 
drawing; and Miss A. A. Wood, china painting. 
Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear is lecturer on art. 

The Technical Schools of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Nos. 214, 216 East Thirty-fourth street, 
open October 9. Mr. John Buckingham is man- 
ager, and the usual classes in drawing and design- 


ing, modeling and carving, carriage drafting and 
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ronstructing, fresco and ornament and tempera 
jecoration for women will be continued. There is 
, possibility of a class in artistic chasing being 
stablished if sufficient pupils are entered. The 
ees Of the school are small and are only intended 
o cover the cost of the materials used. 

The Society of Decorative Art, No. 28 East Twen- 
ty-fourth street, opens October 16. There will be 
Jasses in china painting, over and under giaze, in 

esigning, needlework, etc, 

The Ladies’ Art Association, No. 24 West Four- 
teenth street, opens November 15. Two classes 
which will be made a feature during the year are 
those on botanical drawing, under Miss Sophia J. 
Knight, and form and color, under Miss Alice Dun- 
levy. Instructions in them will have special refer- 
ence to painting on china. The list of instructers 
this season is considerably different from that of 
last, and contains the names of J. Roy Robertson, 
drawing and painting, portrait and figure; Anthony 
Hockstein, drawing and painting, animal and land- 
scape; Camille Piton, painting on porcelain; Miss 
Harriet C. Lane, copying heads in ‘oil; Miss E. C. 
Field, perspective; and Miss Alice Dunlevy, chil- 
dren’s classes. Mrs. E. J. Sterling is the present 
president of tke association, and Miss Martha Al- 
lason corresponding secretary. 

The Women’s Institute of Technical Design, at 
124 Fifth avenue, opens this year September 27. 
The instruction covers designing for carpets, oil 
doths, tiles, wall-paper, book-covers, painting on 
china, etc. The designing pepartment is under the 
charge of Miss E. P. Barnes (who has had charge of 
the designing at A. T. Stewart’s carpet mills); Miss 
Densmore has charge of the drawing; Mrs. Dr. 
French will lecture on botany and anatomy: Miss 
Sara J. Warren will teach china painting. Other 
teachers will give instruction in special branches. 

Aug. Will opens his Art School, at 744 Broad- 
way, October 2. He is one of the most painstak- 
ing and earnest teachers in this city. Free-hand 
drawing, cast and life, afternoon and evening. 
Fee, $5 per month. Lectures will be delivered by 
able gentlemen and ladies; fees $12 to $30 per term. 
Fees remitted in casés of deserving pupils. 

Mrs. Cory’s School of Industrial Art, at 251 West 
Twenty third street, opens October 2. Mrs. Cory 
had charge of the department of designing in the 
Women’s Institute last year. The subjects of de- 
signs for carpets, oil cloths, wall-paper, calico, silk, 
book-covers, and painting on china will be taught, 
and women fitted to be self sustaining. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 








Not until schools for training American youth 
of both sexes in the elements of such useful oc- 
cupations as will lead them to means of self-support 
becomes a part of our general system of public in- 
struction shall we meet one of the most urgent re- 
quirements of good government. Public instruc- 
tion cannot logicially end with mere teaching in 
the abstract, but must go on to train children to 
be industrious, and practice the science of living ac- 
cording to knowledge. 

The forty industrial schools, and more, which 
are maintained by the benevolent ladies of Chicago 
in various parts of the city supply in an imperfect 
way one kind of the training we are advocating. 
But where are the free schools for teaching girls to 
make embroideries, to cut and make dresses, to 
train both girls and boys to set type, to run various 
domestic labor-saving machines, to make brushes 
and brooms, to make hats, caps, shoes, and scores of 
other things, which the State now finds means of 
teaching them, only after they have been driven to 
reform schools or penitentiaries for want of such 
training when they were innocent and far more 
willing to receive instruction ? 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of such training 
schools exist in European countries, and there is 
no sufficient reason why the same should not be 
true of this country. Initiate the youth of all our 
thickly settled communities into such elementary 
knowledge of wages-earning pursuits, and our 


architecture, civil engineering, their farms, their 
nurseries, their schools of telegraphy, and other 
means of usefulness would soon have thousands of 
students where they now have but scores or hun- 
dreds.—Inter Ocean. 


BETTER WORK. 








‘“No man” said an old New York merchant, ‘“‘has 
a right to do business here if he does not feel that 
each day is a new day.” When any workman has 
arrived at that point, that to-day is but another 
yesterday, he is but a wheel in a machine, and the 
living humanity he ought to impart to his work 
is wanting. The human element is the principal 
thing; the mechanical element is only subsidiary. 
The year that now opens has boundless possibil- 
ities in it. No matter what was done last year, no 
matter how good your plans, you can do a still 
better thing this year. Let ‘Excelsior’ be your 
motto. Think as you go, think as you come, think 
as you teach. 

1. Think more and do more for the health of 
your pupils. Do you see that girl yonder with a 
puffed, unhealthly looking face? What is the 
matter with her? See how tightly she is laced; 
she can hardly breathe; perhaps that is the matter 
with her. At all events she is losing her vitality 
and will enter on her womanhood a mere wreck. 
What can you do for her, and for others in a like 
condition ? 

2. Think and do more for the hearts of your 
pupils. There is such a thing as heart culture; in 
fact, if there were not, man would be a monster; 
study more this year than ever before to cultivate 
the souls. Do you know what to do to make a soul 
grow? Bysermons? That is a great mistake. Be 
sure that no day passes that you do not by a settled 
plan contribute to the growth of the hearts of your 
pupils. 

3. Think and do more for the minds of your 
pupils. It is possible you were in a groove last 
year, and that, with the best intentions, you stayed 
there. The study of arithmetic and grammar and 
geography, is not enough; these work but parti- 
ally. You want to reach the whole mind. 

Yes, there are boundless possibilities before the 
teacher; if he feels right, he feels that he has so 
much to do that he hardly knows where to begin. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





+. 
Cornell University is one of the National Colleges 
founded upon the land grant of 1862. The share of 
New York was 990,000 acres; and by act of the 
Legislature in 1865 the University was incorporat- 
ed, and the income arising from the sale of this 
land was appropriated to its maintenance. This 
grant has been generously supplemented by the 
liberality of Ezra Cornell, Henry W. Sage, John 
McGraw, Hiram Sibley, Golden Smith, Mrs. Jennie 
McGraw Fiske, and many others. 
The number of students in attendance is three 
hundred and eighty four, and for their instructioa 
there are forty-four resident professors, six non- 
resident professors and lecturers, and three instruc- 
tors. 
The work is divided among twenty-two depart- 
ments, viz: Agriculture, entomology, veterinary 
science, mechanic arts, military science, architec- 
ture, civil engineering, free-hand drawing, mathe- 
matics and astronomy, physics, chemistry and 
mineralogy, botany, geology and paleontology, 
zoology (including human anatomy and hygiene 
and comparative anatomy), ancient classical langu- 
ages, oriental languages, Germanic languages, Ro- 
mance languages, Anglo-Saxon and English litera- 
ture, general literature and oratory, moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy, history and political science. 
The student has the choice of seventeen courses 
of study, of which fourteen lead to degrees, viz: 
Agriculture (two), mechanic arts (two), architec- 
ture, civil engineering (two), mathematics, chemis- 
try and physics, natural history, medical prepara 
tory, history and political science, arts, literature, 
philosophy, science, science and letters. 





State universities, with their admirable chemical 
laboratories, machine shops, schools of design, of 





The only new course established during the cur- 





This course requires a considerable knowledge of 
Latin and the modern languages and something of 
English literature and mathematics, and, to this 
general training, it adds courses of lectures on his- 
tory, political economy, international law and 
diplomacy, and theoretical and systematic politics. 
The course is especially designed for young men 
who intend to enter the profession of law or 
journalism, or who desire later in life to take 
part in public affairs. 

The fee for tuition is $75, and the cost of living 
varies, with the taste of the student, from $150 to 
$250 per year. Students in agriculture and ‘‘State 
students” pay no tuition fees. 

The ninth paragraph of the original act of incor- 
poration provides for the admission of one student, 
annually, from each assembly district without pay- 
ment of tuition. The number thus received, if all 
the scholarships were filled, would be five hundred 
and twelve. The State Students are to be selected 
by yearly competitive examinations. from the 
various academies and public schools of the State. 
It is the duty of the school commissioners of 
counties and boards of education of cities to hold 
and conduct examinations, and to award the 
scholarships. No applicant is allowed to com- 
pete who has been admitted to the University; 
and in order to enter it, the successful candidate 
is subject to the same requirements in regard to 
scholarship as any other applicant. As the law re- 
quires the selection of the ‘‘best scholar.” no dis- 
tinction on account of sex is recognized in the com- 
petion. 

By an act of the trustees, passed in April, 1872, 
women are admitted to the University on the same 
terms as men, except that uhey must be seventeen 
years old. A separate building, the Sage College, 
has been erected and furnished for their residence. 
The entrance examinations and all the studies, 
except military science, are the same for women 
as for men. 





In another column the attention is called to the 
eleventh annual course of the New York Normal 
Training School for Kindergarten Teachers, 7 East 
22d Street; of Prof. and Mrs. Kraus, who have just 
returned from their Summer work at Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, where the Kindergar- 
ten Department was attended by kindergartners, 
mothers, and teachers of both sexes, from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
California. The members of the class verified 
‘that there is no learning without doing,” for they 
had to learn—like the children—by doing. Also 
the art of relating stories, Kindergarten games 
and songs,—all were duly considered, and in lec- 
tures received their philosophical due, as well as 
being practically carried out. It was a joy 
to hear the Kindergartners express their gratifi- 
cation. For instance, Mrs. Alice Putnam of 
Chicago, Ill., was heard to say: ‘Hitherto I 
always thought that Kindergarten was all Geome- 
try; but now I can see the Poetry of it.” And at 
another time the same lady said: “At last I may 
say ‘Eureka !’ for now I clearly understand, what 
formerly was clouded.” Another Kindergartner 
said: ‘‘I never found so much in the gifts and 
occupations of the Kindergarten,—all seemed for- 
merly so dry and mechanical; but oh ! what light, 
what life there seems to be now in it.” And all the 
students of the class, without exception, declared, 
“that now they were hungry for more, and would 
another year come fer further information, and 
that wherever Prof. and Mrs. Kraus might be; 
they would follow them. ‘All were struck with 
the to them new feature, that nature is the point 
from which radiates Kindergarten-work as inter- 
preted, represented, and continued even in the Ele- 
entary Classes, by Prof. and Mrs. Kraus. 
SCE S OL 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. Rosinson, Medina, O., says: ** I have used 

it ina case of indigestion and constipation, with good 





rent year is that of history and political science. 


results, In nervous prostration its results are happy.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.—GEORGE RIPLEY. 
By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 

The Life of George Ripley was not one marked 
by striking events. Mr. Frothingbam has had, 
perhaps less material for a biography than those 
other three who have written in this series. George 
Ripley was the son of a successful merchant; he 
went to Harvard and graduated first in his class; 
later he taught and studied at the Divinity school, 
and at the age of twenty-four became pastor of a 
small Unitarian Church in Boston. Mr Frothing- 
ham tells all of these events, but the ob- 
ject of the book is to introduce to us 
George Ripley the man, the thinker and the 
preacher. ‘‘He was no skeptic, no innovator in 
matters of opinion or observance, but a quiet stu- 
dent, a scholar, a man of books, a bright-minded, 
high-souled thinker; believing, hopeful, social, sun- 
ny. but absorbed in philosophical pursuits.” In 
thought and action he wasevera busy man. At 
one place he is quoted as having written in his 
common-place book these words of Bacon with 
emphasis, ‘‘ Life without pursuit is a vague and 
languid thing.” Although Mr. Ripley studied 
philosophical books very deeply, and made them 
to enrich his mind, ‘none of the critical and meta- 
physical lore got into his sermons, which were 
simple, clear, calm, systematic, not eloquent, but 
pervaded by akeen, lambient light, and in passa- 
ges animated by a singular intellectual glow, as of 
an aurora borealis.” George Ripley was a disciple 
of the intuitive philosophy then coming into au- 
thority among liberal scholars in Europe and 
America. The transcedental philosophy claimed 
for human nature a spiritual faculty, by virtue of 
which truths of the spiritual order could be clearly 
discerned. It was a great time in the world of 
thought; miuds whose influence has since been 
felt all through the country, were there in Boston 
at that time, beginning their flight upward and 
outward, Ripley’s friends and associates were such 
men as Parker and Channing. yet of these and his 
other social and home relations, we can but wish 
more might have been said. Leaving the ministry 
he began his Literary work, and from the first di- 
rected his mind to the deepest problems. For a 
short time he edited the Christian Register. In 
1840 he established the Dial, a monthly magazine 
for religion, literature and art. Of this he was 
the resident editor in Boston, until his removal to 
Brook arm. Of the Brook Farm enterprise, with 
its great social scheme, this volume speaks quite 
fully, especially of Mr. Ripley’s connection with it, 
which, indeed, was its most important feature. 
Upon the breaking up of Brook Farm Mr. Ripley 
became “literary assistant” in the old Tribune 
office. At first he received a salary of $5 per week ; 
even this was not always steady. The variety and 
extent of his work at this time were very great. 
‘*They cover the whule field of human interests 
from social reform to ephemeral amusements; from 
grave discussions of politics and philosophy to the 
gossip of theday.” The names of eleven different 
periodicals, widely diverging in aims, are given 
as on his regular list for contributions. His con- 
nection also with Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
began with its opening numbers in 1850, and con 
tinued until the time of his death. The New Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia was vegun in 1857. The task of 
its editorsbip lay upon George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana. The columns of the Tribune bear witness 
- to an amazing amount of toil, all executed with 
fidelity, much of it with distinguished power, 
some of it with rare eloquence and grace of execu- 
tion. ‘‘ Within this period,” Mr. Frothingham says 
of the last ten years of his life, ‘‘ came the remark- 
able papers on Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Carlyle, 
Bryant, which at the time they appeared were 
thought marvels of liLe:ary performance.” He 
writes to his sister in February 1866: ‘‘ I have writ- 
ten more for the Tribune since Nov. 1, than ever 
before. My articles appear regularly every Thurs- 
day in the Daily, making nearly a page always, and 





never less than four columns.” As a man his man- 
ner was ever courteous and winning, his conversa- 
tion and manner toward mere acquaintances was 
gay, chatty and companionable; to a few only did 
he open up the great depths of his mind and nature. 
By the loving pen of a friend and companion, Mr. 
Frothingham gives us, as far as hecan, in a single 
volume, a glimpse of a man that has had an impor- 
tant place in building up American literature, and 
settling some of the important questions that have 
been before the public during the last thirty years. 


CHARLES ALBERT Fecuter. By Kate Field. 
American Actor Series. Edited by Lawrence Hut- 
ton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

By what actual! right Fechter has a place among 
American actors we fail tounderstand. His mother 
was born in Flanders of Italian parents, and his 
father was a thoroughly Gallicized German. 
Charles Albert himself was born in London. He 
was, therefore, essentially an European by birth. 
In aseries of American Men of Science we might 
justly claim Agassiz, for this was the country of 
his adoption. He lived and worked among us, and 
it was our countrymen who were happy to first 
acknowledge his great merit. Fechter only died 
among us. His fame was made in France; we but 
mildly acknowledged his genius after all. Miss 
Field has treated her subject well. Itis brief; it is 
acute in criticism without being obtrusive; it 
sparkles with wit and timely anecdote, and gives 
ampie space to the professional career of the actor. 
Perhaps there is too little told of Fechter as a man, 
but, in her generosity, Miss Field would spare the 
details of his temper and give the greatness of his 
nature rather than its faults. Fechter was early 
devoted to the theatre. Of this his father disapprov- 
ed; he was set to work in bronzes and candelabras, 
but yet he made endeavors to go upon the stage, 
and, unsuccessful, returned to work in the studio. 
Finally, he had neariy given up his dream and com- 
peted for the prize at the Academie de Beaux Arts, 
when one day a dragoon knocked at the door and 
gave two official documents into Charles Albert’s 
hands. The first announced the award of the first 
grand medal by the Academie for his bas relief of 
the ‘‘Good Samaritan,” and the second summoned 
him to make a debut at the Theatre Francais. His 
father almost danced with delight. The prize had 
been won; but now, having reached the first step 
on the ladder of fame as an artist, he could not go 
on, because his heart was wedded to the theatre. 
So art is laid aside, and in December of ’44, Fech- 
ter entered the theatre. The part was Seide and 
Rebecca Felix, Rachel’s sister, was Palmire. With 
this performance he rose into fame and, notwith- 
standing the jealousies to.which he was subject, 
the evil results of his own suspicious nature and the 
hostility of the great Janin. his subsequent record 
was one of successes. Miss Ficld tells the story 
with discrimination. Her analysis of fechter’s 
interpretation of Hamlet is in many respects a mas- 
terly review, and the critiques of this actor’s Claude 
and other parts are descriptive and picturesque. 
Notices of the London press aid further in giving 
the reader an idea of Fechter’s genius. The ‘‘recol 
lections” from the pen of Edmund Yates, Herman 
Vexin and Wilkie Collins, add nut a little to the 
value of the book. The last named, in one sentence 
sums up the darker side of the actor’s story: ‘‘ The 
curse of an ungovernable temper was the curse of 
Fechter’s life.” 


THE PEAK IN DaRIEN. ByjFrances Power Cobbe. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, 

it is generally admitted that Frances Power 
Cobbe is one of the ablest representatives of her 
sex inthe socio-logical and physico-psychological 
departments of literature among our English cou- 
sins. The present volume is another proof of her 
great ability as a writer and a thinker. It is an 
‘octave of essays” in which with skill and vigor 
the author touches upon certain keys of soul and 
body, striving ‘‘to meet fairly the question; 
Whether the denial of God and immortality be in- 
deed (as Agnostics and Comtists are wont to boast) 
a magnanitnous creed. Whether life be truly, as 





some modern Diogenes’ philosophers and their dis- 


ciples din daily in our ears, a burden and a curs 
Whether bodily health and physical well-being i, 
after all, the supreme God upon whose altars per. 
sonal freedom, courage, humanity, purity,” and qj 
the higher passions of the soul, may be sacrificed 
In the essay on ‘‘ Pessimism and one of its Pr ofes. 
sors” Miss Cobbe tukes a comparativelysunny view oj 
the development and progress of *‘ poor humanity,” 
and of the present generation. Indeed she consid. 
ers this ‘‘the happiest, and, perhaps, on the whole 
the best the world has ever seen.” In drawing th 
mental and moral portrait of the great German pes. 
simist she says: ‘‘There are minds—and Arthy 
Schopenhauer’s was one of them—whuvose brilliancy 
is that of a light house. Its best use is to disclos 
the cold and troubled sea, andthe dreary rocks 
whereon the unwary might make shipwreck. The 
**Peak in Darien” has attracted much attention jy 
England, and undoubtedly it will find many earnest 
readers in this country. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE, and Other Essays, by Prof. 
Thomas H. Hyxley. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Price, $1.50. 

Anything from the pen of this eminent man wil] 
be read with interest. True, there are those who 
are blinded by prejudice, and look on him as ap 
atheist and hold at a discount his scientific attain. 
ments; but the great majority of sound-thinking 
people are willing to allow Prof. Huxley to come to 
such conclusions as he pleases on religious subjects 
—a liberty they demand for themselves. 

The essays in this volume are thirteen in number 

and cover a great variety of subjects, and it little 
matters which one takes up to read; the words ofa 
thinker are to be found in each. Prof Huxley is 
the champion of teaching children the elements of 
physical science at the earliest moment possible, 
and his reasoning is quite unanswerable. He says 
some strong things about classical education: - 
‘‘Neither the discipline nor the subject matter o 
classical education is of such direct value tu the 
student of physical science as to justify the expen- 
diture of valuable time upon either.” Of culture 
he says: *‘Perfect culture should supply a com- 
plete theory of life, based upon a clear knowledge 
alike of its possibilities and of its limitations.” 
To know what Prof. Huxley thinks, and why he 
thinks so, is quite needful for the active thinker of 
to-day. He stands on an eminence and surveys a 
broad field. His opinions are indeed valuable; for 
few have the skill, the opportunity, and, above all, 
the genius, to examine thousands of minute partic. 
ulars and come to conclusions concerning them. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is that entitled 
“‘Technical Education.” He says of pupils: ‘‘ The 
vigor and freshness which should have been stored 
up for the purposes of the hard struggle for exist. 
ence in practical life, have been washed out of them 
by precocious mental debauchery, by book gluttony 
and lesson-bibbing.” 

The volume contains vigorous sentences for Prof. 
Huxley has no time to waste on pedantries; to say 
what he means is his effort, and the result is the en- 
lightenment of the reader. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND PoLITICAL DEVELOP. 
MENT OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, by Simon Sterne. 
New York, London, Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. 

Mr. Sterne is well known to the public as one of 
the leading lawyers of this metropolis. He is known 
toa smaller number as a man of varied and deep 
reading. The selection of him as the man to write 
on this subject was a wise onc; doubtless he is the 
very man out of a great number of learned lawyers 
who could do it best. 

The prosperity of America has been due to the 
form of government adopted in 1787; our Constitu- 
tion hus made us what we are; it is a singularly 
perfect instrument, and the fourteen amendments 
show that it was struck out complete almost at the 
very first. The history of the Constitution is @ 
account of the employment of this instrument by 
the American people, its interpretation by the 
courts, the different views taken of its meaning by 
different sections of the country, giving rise to the 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, PROF. TYND 


ALL, HERBERT SPENCER, GEO. BAN- 


CROFT, W. E. H. LECKY, DR. ROBERTSON SMITH, PROF. HUXLEY, 


DR. HODGSON, 


ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS: 
A Record of Observations on the Habits of 
the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart, M. P., F. R.8., ete., author of 
‘ Origin of Civilization, and the Primitive Con- 
dition of Man,’ etc., etc. With colored plates. 
“ internatonal Scientific Series.” 12mo cloth, 
Price, $2.00. 

“This volume contains ‘he record of varivus experi- 
ments made with ants, bees. and wasps during the last 
ten years, witha view to test their mental condition 
and powers of seuse. Thre are few departments of 
natural history more fascinating thantbatwhich deals 
with the habits and inetincts of the social insects, and 
Sir John Lubbock’s marvellousiv patient and minute 
experiments have p> ced him at the very head of all ob- 
servers in this de.ightful field.”—Pa.i Mall Gazette. 


ESSAYS on the FLOATING MAT- 
ter of the Air, in Relation to Putrefaction and 
Infection. By John Tyndall, F. R. 8. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1.50. 

“ The part ot this work which most excites the admi- 
ration ofthe true man of science, and which will go 
tucthest to inciease t e permanent reputution of its 
writer, is the record of the long series of observations 
contaimed in the memoir on the vitality of putretactive 
organisms, first presented to the Royal Society. and 
now republisued. it would, indeed, be difficult to 
quote a better example of the method and the spirit 
with which a diffieult investigation shouid be pursued, 
and of the quaiiuies by which success is ultimately at 
tained."—London Spectator. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS : 
Being Part 5 of the ‘Principles of Sociology.’ 
(The concluding portion of Vol II.) By 
Herbert Spencer. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.50, 

“ He (Mr. Spencer) traces the lowest known forms of 
political association, or tather the lowest known 
jorms of haman cqmmunities not yet deserving to be 
called polit'ca! ; ahd snows how, under the pressure of 
very varied circumstances, men Mount trom the lo vly 
estate fof chiefless Esquimaua and almost chicfless 
Austrahans, to despotisms, republics, and complex 
constitutions like our own.”—London Athenwum. . 


HISTORY OF THE FORMATION 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. By George Bancroft. Uniform 
with, and a continuation of the author's * His- 
tory of the United States.’ 2 Vols. 8vo, price 
$2.50 per vol. 

“ The work evinces all the patient and persevering 
industry in the investigation of historical facts, ail the 
philo-ophical acumen in tracin< and discriminating 
their vaiue and bearin ss, al! the faculiy tor energetic 
and incixive statement, that were conspicuous in the 
best ot Mr. Bancroft's historical productions, together 
with unabated narrative and descriptive powers. But 
it is gentler and more urbane in its judgments of men 
avd motives, more chastened in its estimates of con- 
flict ng political princivies, less reaundant in its sty!e, 
and itis pervaded by a seduteness and elevation of 
thongbt and » ripen ss and mellowness of tone which 
invest it with an air of dignity thit has been rarely 
equalled by any historian.’ —Harper's Magazine. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
the Eighteenth Century. By W.E. H. Lecky. 
Vols. Ili. andIV. Large 12mo. (uniform with 
Vols. I. and II., of which new editions are 
now ready), price $2.25 per vol. 

“Mv. Lecky never touches a subject without present- 
ing to the eye some hitherto upobserved angle and 
facet; and we find in this ‘History of the Eighteeth 
Century’ the old unwearied industry, es cially in the 
by-paths of literature, his delicate subtility of observa- 
tion, and the same fine ear for the undertones otf life, 
which are apt to be drewned inthe nuisy hum ot bat 
tles, sieges, and dynastic changes,... ehas writ- 
ten the best history ot the century, has corrected many 
of the errors of his predecessors, and his manner of 
treatmert is :arge, philosophical, and impartial."—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


AND OTHERS. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, 
and their Place in History, to the C ose of 
the Eighth Century B.c. By W. Robertson 
Smith, M.A., LL.D. author of *‘ The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.75. 

“It is not easy, in short notice to gointo the jastifi- 
cation of Dr. Smith's opinions, but the result of thor- 
ough study ot the book is the conviction that he ts re- 
markabiy caretul and accurate in getting at the place 
which the prophets, betore the exile, occupy in the his- 
tory of Isreal, and that he has put the modern reader 
almost, for the fli st time,in a position to understand 
bow a Divine revelation was made to men through the 
Jewish people. . ._. Our sense of the value of the two 
voiutaes which Dr, Smith has now published ix such that 
we should place them the in hands of all intelligent per- 
rons a» the best Introduction to the profitable study of 
the Old Testament that has yet appeared in popular 
form.”"—N. Y¥. Times. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE, and 
Other Essays. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 12mo, 
Cloth, price $1.50, 


“ Of the essays that have been collected by Professor 
Huxley in this volume, the first four deal with some 
aspectsof education. Mostof the remainder are expos!- 
tions of the resul'« of bio’ogical research and at the 
same time, illustrations of the history of Scientitic 
iteas. Som of these are «mong the most interesting of 
Professor Huxley's contributions to the literature of 
science.’""—London Academy. 


= ° 

ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. 
By the late William B. Hodgson, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. American revised edition. 
12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 

“The most comprebensive and useful of the many 
books designed to promote correctness in English com- 
positions by furnishing examples of inaccuracy is the 
volume compiled by the late William R. Hodgson, under 
the title of ‘Errors im the Use of English.’ The Americar 
edition of this treatise, now published by the Appletona, 
has been revised, and ip many respects materially im- 
proved by Mr. Francis A. Teali, who seldom difers trom 
the author without advancing satisfactory reasons for 
his opinion. Tbe capita! merits of this work are, that it 
is founded on actual blunders, verified by chapter and 
verse reference, and that the breaches of good use to 
which exception is taken have been committed, not by 
sliprhod, uneducated writers, of whom nothing better 
could be expected, but oY persons distiuguished tor 
more than ordinary carefulness in respect of style.”"— 
New York Sun. 


THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNC- 
tions By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice 
de la Salpetriere. ‘“ International Science 
Series.”” With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.50. 


“ No living physiologist is better entitled to speak with 
authority upon the structure and functions uf the brain 
than Dr. Luys. His studies on the anatomy of the ne:- 
vous sysiem are acknowledged to bethe fullest and 
most systematic ever undertaken '"—St. James’ Gazette. 


DISEASES OF MEMORY: AN 
Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Th. 
Ribot, author of ‘ Heredity,’ ete, ‘“* Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.”” 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.50. 

“ From both a scientific and practical point of view, 
this monograph fs among the most interesting and vala- 
abie that Lave appeared in the ‘International Series. 
It isa: able statement of the latest knowledge on asub- 


ject which concerns almost everybody.”—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


MYTH AND SCIENCE. By Tito 
Vignoli. “International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 


“ His book isingenious;. . . his theory of how sci- 
ence gradually differentiated from and conquered myth 
is extremely well wrought out,and is probably in essen- 
tials correct.”—Saturday Review. 








Above works for sale by all booksellers 
paid, on recetpt of price by 


; but any volume will be sent by mail, post- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED rich New BooK 


TREASURY of SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from the wholé realm of 
Music. Usual cost, $87! Here, only $2.50. 
No book like it. No Competition! Sale is im- 
mense! Eminent citizens say: “A treasury of 
pleasure for every home.”—O. H. Tiffany, D.D. 
“A perfect ceaved for excellence and cheapness.”’— 
Robbie LD, eTlike tt ave A Doake, Mus. Doo. 

obbi a ."—W.A. , Mus. ‘ 
ot moet al want.”"—A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. “Its contents will bring genial sunshine to the 
home.”—Prof. W. F. Sherwin. “I have examined 
i uous volume with great delight.”’—J. H. 
‘ “Tt should be in every household in 
."—Prof. ©. C. Case. Three million 


homes want it, hence it is a grand chance to coin | 


money. Sample etc., free. Address 
% HUBBARD BROS., Phliadelpma, Pa. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for age 5 ladies, 
Boston, . ‘he 29th year begip 
ednesday, it. 27, 1882. For catal 
civsular, , Rev. Gro. GANNETT, 
6 Jhester Square, Boston, Mass. 
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TEAC HERS’ 


Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New York. 

Vice-President, 

E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Prin. of High School, Assist. Supt. N. Y. City 
Newark, N. J. Public Schools. 

The prime object of this Association is to afford 
aid, upon safe business principles,to all Teachers, 
, School Ufficials, and members of the educationa 

orofession generally. Hundred of thousands of 
boring men have their associations of this charac 
ter ow the country; why should Teachers 

| neglect this co-operative duty to themselves and their 
families any longer? 


Send for ving complete details, to 


ARTHUR COOPER, Business Manager, 
47 Grand St. New York City 
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American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By John T, 
Morse, Jr. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Hen 
RY Cabot Lodge, $1.25. 

3. JOHN C. CALHOUN, By Ur. H. Von 
Holst. $1.25. 

4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. 
Sumncr, of Yale College. $1.25. 

Admirable brief biographies of jpoting Ameri- 
can statesmen, in connection with the political his- 
tory of the country. Beautiful library books, 

§2™ Several other volumes in preparation, 





American Men of Letters. 
Eprrep sy CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1- IWASHINCTON IRVINC. By Charles 
D, Warner. With fine portrait, $1.25. 


2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scud- 
der, author of the “Bodley Books.” With 
fine portrait, $1.25. 


3. HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. 
Sanborn. With fine steel portrait, $1.25 


4. CEORCE RIPLEY. By 0. B. Frothing- 
ham. With fine portrait. $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 
American literature. Beautiful household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 


§2" Several other volumes in preparation. 


Charming Stories. 
By BJURSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH. 

CAPTAIN MANSANA, 
16mo, $1.00 each. 


The reading public should know that such 
books are a positive blessing, and like the songs 
of the best ts, awaken those aspirations that 
elevate and ennoble the mind and heari.—New 
England Journal of Education. 





Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable wisdom and full of sug- 
gestions of the greatest value concerning the 
trainiug and education of children. 


It should be read by all parents. as well as by 
those who have charge of the education of the 
young.—Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in goid, a thousand times 
over, to parei'ts and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Press. (which expressed this 
opinion in italics.) 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
11 E. 17 Street, N. Y. 


ADORN YOUR HOMES — 


WITH 
Masterpieces of Modern Art. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


Of CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES, by Rosa 
Bonheur, Chilaiva, and other famous artists. 
Beautiful FOREST AND RURAL SCENES, 
by famous European artists. 
DEER, DOGS, AND BIRDS, by Landseer. 
Exquisite COUNTRY LANDSCAPES, French, 
Geremn, and English. a) 
MADONNAS AND RELIGOUS PICTURES, 
by Raphael, Murillo, etc. 
tful HOME SCENES, by Faed, Ray- 
nolds, Meyer von Bremen, etc. 
These beautful pictures are exact reproductions 








of costly e rx > from paintings by the old 
masters, om of the finest modern French and 
English publications, including choice works of 
Alma-Tadema, Rosa Bonheur, Bougyevenn Cab- 
Mart cee leD ie Meine: a ane 

, Me! r,) ’ 
Scheffer, and io da Vinci. we ae 


Price for each (19 by 25 inches in size), 50 cents. 
A few of extra owe = = Dollar om. 
jogue ng ictures (of which 
there are 400 varieties) sent free, to applicants. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO’S 


Heliotype Art Callery, 
213 TREMONT S8T., Boston. 





AGENTS W nted for vaud-ome Illustrated ou 

rors of charcaer grees“, BOOKS & BibIc 
; t, needed every ; > 

~T. ing nat needed cs ee ee 








| S5x0 $20 "sss." hows, Samples worse 48 180 


oo VOLUMES IN One 





a~ at SES a 
Wa.Cuuen Bryant's LIBRARY 
#% oF PoETRY AND SONG. % 

Containing : 2000 Poems from 700 Au- 
thors — English, Scottish, Irish, and 
American, including Translations from 
Ancient and Modern languages. Bryant's 
Essay on Poetry, one of his most valued 
roductions. New Bryant Biography, by 
ames Grant Wilson. New Bryant Por- 
trait. Complete Indexes, including a 
new Index of Poetical Quotations, with 
above 13,000 References. Altogether, a 
Classified Cyclopedia of Poetry and 
Poetical Quotations, Richly Illustrated 
with Engravings of Homes of American 
Poets, Manuscript Fac-similes, etc., ete. 
1070 octavo pages, handsomely bound. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $5.00; Half Morocco, 
gilt, $7.90 ; Full Morocco, gilt, 310.00, 

“It has taken rank as the most complete and 


satisfactory work of the kind ever issued.''"—New 
York Tribune. 

“No book, save the ‘Book of Books’ and 
* Webster's Unabridged,’ is more to be desired in 
a family.” —Rutland [Vt.] Independent. 


Get it of your Bovok-seller, or send price to the 
Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
GF" It is a book that always sells well when can- 
vassed. Send for Circulars and Agents’ Terms. 


NOW COMPLETE. | 
New Edition with Supplement. 
LIPPINCOLT’S 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, 
or Geographical Dictionary of the World. 
CONTAINING NOTICES OF 
OVER 125,0°°: PLACES 
WITH 
Recent Authentic Information 


Respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., 


IN EVERY PORTION OF THE CLOBE 


Thoroughiy Reconstructed and Greatly Enlarged 
TO WHICH IS APPENDED A SERIES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES. 
Showing the Populations, etc., of the Prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns of the World, based 
upon the most recent Census Returns. 
One Imperial Octavo 

Library Sheep 


Volume 2080 Pagea. 


$12.00 


t?" To parties having the Edition of 1880, 
and desiring the Supplement separate, it will 
be furnished, boun Tn Sheep. Price, 2.50, 

The Supplement contains over 200 pages. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
transportation paid, on receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 MARKerT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
CANVASSERS WANTED 
FOR THE 


Schaff-Herzog 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


OF 


Religious Knowledge. 


By Puri Scaarr, D.D., LL.D. 
This is one of the best works for experienced 
canvassers to handie that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 


ALSO FUR THE 
Life and Characteristics 
oF 
HENRY WARD BEACHER. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 
Canvassers will fiud this one of the most superb- 


ty Suseated pega books of the day. Send for 
criptive circulars and terms 








ALSO FOR THE 
CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


Practical Quotations 


No book issued this year has had higher or bet- 
ter endorsements. Agents have astonishing suc- 
- with it. Send for descriptive circulars and 
erm. 


A Catalogue of all Our Publications Free. 


FUNK & WACNALLS., 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
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has been so bound up with this remarkable instru- 
ment that its history cannot but be an interesting 
one. 


Mrs. Sotomon Smita LooKING On, by Miss G. R. 
Alden. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00. 

The pen of Mrs. Alden (Pansy) is never idle, and 
it must be admitted that she writes what is both 
pleasing and servicible to her readers. While she 
does not claim to be a great writer, we think she 
only comes short of it because she is called on for 
so much, and because she limits herself by her con- 
science. It is ever a question with her, ‘‘ Will this 
do good ?” 

In this story the doings of a motherly old lady 
living in the country are portrayed with a humor 
that is delightful. There is a keenness, too, to the 
wit that renders it quite enjoyable. Mrs. Alden 
has a great deal of power in her pen, and in ficti- 
tious stories she wields it. We feel it, but not con- 
tinuously. She writes so rapidly that she does not 
create with the perfection we would like. There is 
the head of fine gold, and then we come to baser 
metals---then we find gold again. This volume is 
well designed, well planned. The heroine, if we 
may call her so, tries her best to do her best, and in 
the setting forth of her doings in the humble walks 
of life we are greatly and deeply interested. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, by Mrs. T. W. Dew- 
ing. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Mrs. Dewing’s ‘“‘Beauty in Dress,” which pleased 
us so well lately, has a creditable successor in the 
volume on ‘“‘ Beauty in the Household.” The ideas, 
many of them, are the same in both books, altered. 
of course, to suit a different field of application. 
What she says in regard to house decoration is in 
the main distinguished by the same unaffected good 
sense shown in the earlier work. There is much 
that is desirable to know in the book upon the need 
of individuality in the standard of beauty, and, in 
the chapters on color and form, the author appeals 
effectively to the permanent laws of art. But, in 
the practical details, Mrs. Dewing makes that very 
common mistake of insisting too strongly upon lux- 
urious surroundings. Elegant hangings, carpets, 
etc., are not within the reach of every one. Stained 
glass panels and tapestries, even in the drawing- 
room and library, cannot be honestly possessed by 
the majority. While pretty and suggestive, it is, 
on the whole, too impracticable to become a hand- 
book for the general householder of moderate means. 
To persons of wealth it will be undoubtedly of great 
value. What is wanted in thisline is some reliable 
authority who will teach people who are limited in 
purse, that honesty is the first principle of all true 
art, and will show clearly how to bring out beauty 
in simplicity. 

ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES, by Felix L. Oswald. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Oswald is a very agreeable writer, and never 
fails to interest his readers. This is a contribution 
to the out-door study of natural history, and in 1ts 
various chapters is devoted to the different species 
of monkeys and their habits, mountain sheep, bats, 
sacred baboons, etc. It is a compilation of a large 
amount of anecdotes and incidents relative to the 
the animal kingdom. The plan of the volume, to 
quote from the preface, is ‘modest enough; its the- 
ories are mere suggestions; its limits have often 
obliged me to reduce a chapter of zoological adven- 
ture to a chapter of zoological anecdotes” Things 
true, can, if properly dealt with, be made more at- 
tractive than stories of fiction, and in this most in- 
teresting of all branches of study for young people, 
Mr. Oswald had done well, and given us a very 
pleasant and instructive volume. 


SaLTILLO Boys, by Mr. William O. Stoddard. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

It would be long enough ere we forgot ‘‘ Dab Kin- 
zer” and its author, if that were the last book we 
were ever to have from him; but here comes the 
‘* Saltillo Boys’ ” and a hearty welcome we give it. 
It is in Mr. Stoddard’s own good style. It is a story 
of the school-life and summer vacation days of a 
number of boys. The time embraced is one term 


dents and escapades to make it interesting. Mr. 
Stoddard has a happy faculty of striking the agree- 
able medium between stories of the very good young 
people and the ‘‘penny-dreadful ” style. Mr. Hayne, 
the ‘Saltillo Boys,” teacher, governs them by moral 
suasion, and arouses in them the principles of true 
manliness. They are taught to govern themselves, 
and the book, along with the other interesting 
things it tells us, shows how their attemptsat self- 
government succeeded. 


Youna AMERICANS IN JAPAN; or the Adventures 
of the Jewett Family and Their Friend Oto Nambo, 
by Edward Greey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 

Mr. Edward Greey was a member of the famous 
expedition which in 1854 caused ‘‘ The Land of the 
Rising Sun” to be opened to Western civilization. 
Later he returned to Japan and lived among the 
people he had learned to admire. He studied their 
language and literature, and what they term, 
“learned their hearts.” He is, therefore, well 
fitted to describe the scenes and people of the coun- 
try. and being so able as a writer, he makes it still 
further interesting by the introduction of the spicy 
conversations of the Jewett family and their friend 
Oto Nambo. With them: we see markets and ba- 
zaars, shake-shops and Buddhist temples, jin-riki- 
shas and jugglers, almost as visibly as if actually 
beholding the strange wonders of the luxurious 
Eastern empire. 


THE CLOVERDALE MysTERY; or the Political Ma- 
chine and Its Wheels, by W. A. Wilkins. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00. 

This is a capital representation of the ways and 
means of local political campaigning in the average 
American country town. Mr. Wilkins is the wide- 
awake editor of the Whitehall (N. Y.) Times, and 
has been for years in the very midst of “practical 
politics” as chairman of county committees, etc. 
He undoubtedly knew exactly what he was writing 
about, and likewise how to do it, when he under- 
took this book. There is a very pretty amount of 
romance woven through the whole story, but it is 
not in any sense a flattering ‘‘inside view” of the 
mechanism of politics we get, with its natural re- 
sults in political, domestic and business life. The 
‘‘boss,” the ‘“‘striker,” the saleable “editor,” the 
‘‘honest farmer,” the ‘‘ boys,” and all the rest come 
in for a pretty good share of exposure. The book 
is spicy, in good form to read, and should make a 
hit, especially for men’s reading. 


GRAMMATICAL DIAGRAMS AND ANALYSES, by Prof. 
F. P. Adams. Danville: J. E. Sherrill. Price $1.15, 
postpaid. 

This work explains the whole system of diagram- 
ming and analysis used in the Central Normal Col- 
lege of Indiana with wonderful success. It is also 
the system, with but few changes, which is used in 
nearly all the independent Normal Schools, and by 
about 10,000 successful Normal teachers. The ex- 
planations are so plain that those who have not 
studied the system can at once grasp the meaning 
and apply the marks used. Great pains have been 
taken to simplify the work and make it useful to 
those who have not studied analysis. Those also 
who have studied analysis a great deal will find it 
especially interesting, inasmuch as nearly all the 
sentences in Harvey’s and Holbrook’s grammars 
have been diagrammed, analyzed, and all the pecu- 
liarities and difficulties explained. In addition, then, 
to its usefulness as a comprehensive treatise on the 
analysis of the English sentence, it is also a key to 
both Harvey’s and Holbrook’s grammars. Prof. 
Adams is evidently a master of English grammar. 
His reputation extends throughout the entire land. 
Pupils have come to him from all parts of the coun- 
try especially for instruction in grammar. This 
work, it is believed, will be a great auxiliary in 
answering disputes and in giving information de- 
sired by a great many students of grammar. 


BaBYLAND FOR 1882. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
75 cts. in boards; cloth, $1.00. 

The sight of this volume will make children think 
Christmas has come. It is bright with pictures 
drawn especially for this work, as it came in num- 





and a summer, which is quite full enough of inci- 


bers each month, and the text is in large type and 





easily understood words. There are twelve slate 
pictures—to be reproduced—and the same number 
of outline pictures—to be colored. The book wil] 
charm not only the baby, but the intelligent and 
cultivated parents. 


Wuat Ovr GirRLs OuGHT TO Know. By Mary J. 
Studley, M. D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is a book that cannot but find readers. It 
was written especially for the girls of the State 
Normal School at Framingham, where Miss Stud- 
ley graduated, and was afterward for years a suc- 
cessful teacher, but it is fitted for girls everywhere. 
She writes in a forcible way of the value of sound 
minds in sound bodies, a fact admitted in theory, 
but neglected sadly in practice. She believes it to 
be one of woman’s rights and duties to be beautiful 
because of perfect health. She believes health the 
foundation of all beauty, and so gives practical di- 
rections for attaining and retaining health. Every 
sensible mother will wish to place a book like 
this in her daughter’s hands, for woman now is 
entirely in a sphere of self sustainment; she must 
know then how to be healthy; in her will come the 
trouble that results from poor judgment in dress- 
ing, eating, etc. The subject of ventilation is an 
important one to commend to women. They sit in 
unventilated rooms during the day, and sleep in 
them during the night, when windows are close by 
and made to open. The sunlight is excluded by 
curtains, and effort made to keep out of it all- 
together. So that there is need of counsel. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. Price $1. 

The many who are studying German in America 
now, except under extraordinary circustances can 
but feel that they are innocently and needlessly 
going through long lists of unimportant words, 
rules and useless derivations, as well as remote 
philological comparisons, which, excellent as they 
might have been in later study, at the beginning 
occupy time, which should be given to something 
else. All this is recognised by Dr. Sawyer, and, 
having been felt in his own classes, he has with 
pains and care at last made a book that will lead 
the student over the rough and stormy road of 
German Grammar with comparative ease. A 
valuable part of the book is its complete list of 
irregular, verbs followed’by a well made vocabulary 
index and table of declension. 

MAGAZINES 

The Atlantic Monthly for October has an excel- 
lent variety of serial and short stories, poems, es- 
says, and criticism. Thomas Hardy’s story, ‘‘ Two 
on a Tower,” maintains well the interest which has 
characterized the earlier chapters. Mr. Bishop 
gives two additional chapters in his ‘‘ House of a 
Merchant Prince.” Harriet Preston writes a de- 
lightful article entitled ‘‘ Among the Sabine Hills.” 
The eighth article of the ‘‘Studiesin the South” is 
equal to those preceeding. Lieutenant Cushing 
concludes his interesting account of the ‘‘ Nation of 
the Willows.” Prof. W. T. Hunt contributes an 
article on *‘ University Administration.” The short 
story of the number is entitled ‘‘ And* Mrs. Somer- 
sham,” by Agnes Paton. Mr. Whittier, Miss Lar- 
com, John McCarty Pleasants, T. W. Parsons, and 
Arlo Bates are represented in poetry. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for October, opens with an 
illustrated article, ‘‘ Norfolk Old and New,” by 
Charles Burr Todd. ‘‘My Escape from the Floods” 
by Annie Porter; ‘‘ Bark Canoeing in Canada,” by 
‘**Kanuck,” and ‘‘ Camping on the Lower Wabash,” 
by M. H. Catherwood, and ‘‘ My College Chums,” 
by Henry Beers, written with quiet humor, are all 
most excellent reading. In the way of fiction there 
is a serial, ‘‘ Fairy Gold,” and the full complement 
of short stories. ‘‘ The Shocking Example,” by F. C. 
Baylor, has the air of being substantially a literal 
transcript from actual life. There are some very 
good things in the ‘‘ Monthly Gossip,” in short, the 
whole number isa very interesting one, and among 
the best of the year. 


The Musical Herald for September is interesting 
and valuable. 
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The publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
intend to give to their readers each month 
a pretty clear idea of the books of the 
month. This list, will be of value to the 
increasing number in all sections who 
want to keep posted on the new publica- 
tions. Prices will be given and other in- 
formation to guide buyers. Publishers 
will send us information before the 
9th of each month. Reviews will be 
found in their a place, but brief, 
descriptive notices will be added to the 
titles. 





gD. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


History of the World. By Philip Smith. 
$2. per vol, 

This is a history of the world from the earliest 
records to the fall of the Western Em : issued 
in three volumes, bound in vellum cloth and gild- 
ed top. 

A Geographical Reader. By James Johon- 
not. $1.25. 


This is compiled {rom eminent authorities and 
illustrated profusely. 

Essays on the Necting ae of the Air. 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 

These essays treat of the anal of putrefac- 
tion and infection, carried by the floating matter 
of the air. 

Ants, Bees and Waage. By Sir John 
Lubbock. Price $2 

This is a valuable ssc of observations on the 
habits of the social hymenoptea. It is Mlustrated 
and supplied with colored plates. 

The Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. 

This work is under five great principles, and is 
issued in ten volumes. 

Herbert Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, 
in eight numbers. 


This is a cyclopeedia of social facts representing 
the constitution of every type and grade of hu- 
man society, past and present, stationary and 
progressive. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
American Prose. 124 pages, illustrated- 
$3.00. 


This is Jang — of a 
has eight 
it Ky 
Holmes, Lowell, pie, 
troduction and notes. 


The Poetical Works of Alice and Phebe 
Cary. 336 pages. $2.00. 

This is a new edition, and has two portraits. 

Forest Scenes. Illustrated by John A. 
Hows. Full gilt cloth. $5.00. 

This is a new and improved edition, and in- 
cludes poems by Bryant, Longfellow, and Street. 
American Statesmen. Vol. IV. By Wil- 

liam G. Sumner. 402 pages. $1.25. 

This number is upon Andrew Jackson. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Life of W. H. Prescott. By George Tick- 


nor. $1.50 
This is one of the New Popular Editions. 
Miscellaneous Essays—Prescott’s Works 
Cloth. $1.50. 
This is a new edition’edited by J. Foster Kirk. 
Play Hours and Play Time. 
cents each. 
New illustrated books for children. 
Little Ben Bute. $1.50. 
This book is iJustrated in colors. 
Prescott Leaflets. Edited by Josephine 
E. Hodgdon. 50 cents per package. 
trom th ‘ks of W. H. Pres- 
coat, ie blosrephioal gheotciees. 
Zoological Sketches. By Felix L. Oswald. 
$2.00, 
This is a contribution to the Out-Door Study.of 
Natural History 
Our Young Folks in Africa. By James D. 
McCabe. $1.75 and $2.50 


This is a story of the Adventures of Four 
Young y ba... fl in the Wilds of Africa. 


J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. 
Edited by Almira L. Hayward. $1.00. 

aheed is a choice etee eaiostion of a apn for the Sapte 
Grandma’s oo Edited t by _ 
born. $1.25. 
qcuuls to 0, cexien of leaflets in the ctzie of © le 
Gold.” They contain many new ms 

Kone Terry Cook, Lucy Larcom, and 
Literature Lessons. By Kate Sanborn. 

for each author, 25 cents. 


ular book 
its, and selections fro from 


sangtee ’ 
Emerson, kL ~ = 


tem in his own 
afterward all over the world. 
American Actor Series—Charles Albert 
Bore By Eate Field. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This is yobame six of the 5 gotten, end 9 tome tie. 
graphy of the brilliant actor. 
G. H. ELLIS, Boston, 


The Peak in Darien. By Francis Power 
Peper Based sm R wore able essays 
on re- 
gious ana other topics. r= 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing. 183 pages. $1.00. 
This is a companion volume to “Beauty in 
Dress.” 


Anne. By Constance F. Woolson. $1.25. 

This is beautifully illustrated by Reinhart. 

Fortune’s Marriage. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. 20 cents. (A novel.) 

Unknown to History. By Charlotte M. 


Yonge. 20 cents. 
A new novel from one always elevating and en- 
in her writings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
New YorK. 
The Story of Siegfried. By James Bald- 
WIn. $2.00. 

This is . Ta form of the oy for omnes 
readers ; text is accom by a series 
ew Ee by Howard Py. 

The American Boy’s , Handy Book. By 
Daniel C. Beard. .00 

Mr. Beard's book is one that tells the active, in- 
ventive and practical American boy the things se 
veany wants to know; the thousand things he 

to do, and the ten thousand ways in which 

he ¢ can do , With the helps and ingenious con- 

trivances which every boy can procure or make, 

The Boy's vercy. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier. $2.50 

Mr. aes is knows to half the boys of the 


them into the parts of the ideal wor: 
The Cryptogram. By Jules Verne. $1.50. 
This volume is the continuation of Jules Verne’s 


interestiig story “ Eight Hundred es On —— 

Amazon,” and for its leading motive a my 

terious document epee the deciphering of w x 
Dacosta. 


depends the life of 

Saltillo Boys. By Wm. O. Stoddard. $1. 
* Saltillo Boys” is a narrative of bright, manly 

and yet taoroughly boylike life in an inland 

The Ting-a-Ling Tales. By Frank R. 

Stockton. $1. 


The children will thank Mr. Stockton for the 
entertainment he provides for them. He blends 
the imaginative and the humorous. 


Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland. 
Each $1.25. 


Se qeees 30 ve is the text as revised by 
the author. They printed from new plates, 
in artistic binding. ‘ante at a reduced price. 


FORDS, aia * & HULBERT, New 
8) 


The Cloverdale Mystery. By W. A. 
Wilkinson. Cloth $100. 7” 7 


This is also called The Political Maehine and Its 
Wheels and is a capital representation of the 
ways and means of | campaigning in the 
average American county town. 

The Problem of the Poor. By Helen Camp- 
bell. Cloth, 90 cents. 

The book is a record of quiet work in unquiet 
places. 

Miss Leighton’s Preplexities. Cloth $1.00. 

This is a bright, fresh love story. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 
New YorRKE. 





2 vols. 50) 


By Dr. An- 


This isa aacte iNustrated volume of the haunts 
and habits of wild animals and over forty 
of the plates buing full-page. 

Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. 
By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. Cloth, $7.50. 
This book is illustrated by an eminent artist, 

Giacommelii. 


The World of the Sea. tt Rev. H. Mar- 
tyn Hart, M.A. wae Aye pages. $2.50. 

This is a translation = eenen, of the 
— ook. of that name by Moses Moquin 
The Insect World. 570 illus. $1.50. 
The Ocean World. 427 illus. $1.50. 
Reptiles and Birds. 307illus. $1.50. 
The Vegetable World. 470 illus. $1.50. 
World Before the Deluge. 233 illus. $1.50. 


This is a new edition of M. Figuier’s works at a 


reduced price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


The Meisterschaft System of Practical 
By Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal. 
only in the sets of fifteen pamphlets. $5. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 
drew Wilson. $3.00. 


, §,'-—§ to . as 
‘tee —~ ; 


> ng inthe Occident. By H. 
orth. 320 pages. $2.25. 
Home Book of Poetry. Compiled by D. 
Estes. Cloth, $2.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


The Best Reading. Second Series. $1.00. 


This is a priced and classified bib 
ranged for ready reference, 


ar- 
ty A 
7 yh ned the five years end- 
How to Succeed. Handy Book Series. 
om on 


Life, and ach eratt and ee ee St St by 





has stood highest in his own sphere. 


country. He has remarkable talent for games J 


D. LOTHROP & CO. Boston. 


Wild Flowers and Where They Grow. 
By Amanda B. Harris. $3.00. 

m wi L. B. 

oy th sixty designs by Miss B 

Field, Wood and Meadow Rambles; or 

00 we Went Birds’ Nesting. By A. B. Harris. 


This is illustrated by George F. Barnes. 
Young Folks’ ed of Mexico. By 
Fred. A. Ober. 


This is an poe Se rel coming from one who 
has notonly lived in the country, but made a 
thorough study of its people and history. 

M ae Stories. Edited by Arthur 
ilman. , 

Tllustrated sd strictly authentic. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
om, Beye in India. By Harry W. French. 


1.75. 


on isa Grgesiption ofthe wanderings of two 

young Americans in Hindostan, with their ex- 
citing adventures on the sacred rivers and wild 
mountains. 
Drifting Around the World. By Capt. 

aries W. Hall. $1.7 

This isa delightful tarp of a boy’s adventures 
by sea and land 
The Golden Lotus, and Other Legends |s 

of Japan. By Edward Greey. $1.50. 


This is by the author of “Young Americans in 
apan,” and the *‘Wonderful City of Tokio.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEw York. 
At the Sea Side. 96 pages. Illustrated. 
50 cents. ot 
Stories and verses in large type and easy words. 
The Wonderful Fan. By Aunt Ella. 96 
pages. Illustrated, 50 cents. 
Fairy tales with pictures. 
Daisies and Rain Drops. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. 111 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 
Se stories in large type with full page illustra- 


My ¢ Own Dolly. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
64 pages. Mliustrated. $1.25. 
Story of a doll with pictures in colors. 


FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


For Girls. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. $1. 
This isa ial physiology ; > a supplement to 
the study of general physiolog 
How to Keep a ~ seca "By Saml. H. 
Terry. $1 
This embodies the expérience of more than 
thirty years in merchandising. 
The Natural Method of Cure. By C. E. 
Page. $1.00, 
This includes the cure of consumption, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, constipation, Bright's disease, etc. 


R. WORTHINGTON, New York. 
— Stories. By Theo. Tilton. cloth 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MESERVEY'S BOOK-KEEPING, 


Single Entry. 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


It is admitted that every person should be able 
to record any common business 
action. To meet the wants of those pupis whose 
school-days are limited, the simpler forms of 
bookkeeping should be taught in the Grammar 
In response to the often-expressed wish from 
teachers of Grammar Schools for the Single- 
entry of MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING for 
use Ww —— the —_ nse of the Double-entry 
Patcontainea ful treetu 

It contains a full treatment of Single-entry. The 
rules are tew and simple, the explanations ample. 
Teachers will find no difficulty in explaining, 
and pupils no trouble in understanding it. 
Though published buta few weeks, the work 
has —_ adopted for use by the cities of Boston, 
LOWELL, NEWTON, SOMERVILLE, GLOUCESTER, 
and other important places. The assurance is 
that it will at once become a very successful 
text-book. 

Fora more extended treatment of Bookk 

ing for High Schools and Avademies, attention 
led to the author's larger work. 


MESERVEY'S BOOK-KEEPING, 


Single and Double Entry, 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 
Which is very populer and is used very exten- 
sively in the High Schools of the most prominent 
oties and towns, as in Boston, Worcester, 
ringfieid, Lowell, New Bedford, Newton, 
oxboro’, Gloucester, Leominster, Waltham, 
Marblehead, Millbury, Weymouth, Woburn, 
Andover, Chico Palmer, Westfield, Mart- 
boro’, Natick, Hyc ieP ark, Randolph, Middle- 
boro’, Milford, Winchendon, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, Bristol, Newport, R.1.; Danbury, En- 
field, Wallinford, Stonington, Conn. ; La- 
conia, Keene, Manchestecr, Nashua, Concord, 
Exeter, Portsmouth, N. HL; ; Rutland, North- 
field, Windsor, Vt.; Lewiston, Gardner, 
Waterville, Boothbay, Dexter, Stockton, Me. 
In Academies, as Phillips, Tilden, Pittsfield, 
Lenox, Partridge, Sqeeen Tabor, Eaton, 
Proctor, Royalton, Williston, Lawrence, 
Monson, Military Academy and Technical 
Sehool, Worcester; Mowry & Goff’s, Provi- 
dence; as well as in numerous other High 
Schools and Academies in New England, and 
largely in the West. 








3" Copies mailed for examination on receipt of” 
—for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single 
Entry, 40 cents. Blanks are published to accom- 
pany the books. 

[9 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


introduces to oatiages, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
21d Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American a Fer eign Teachers’ Agency, 
IU nion Square, New ¥ ork 








Ben consist of eighteen tales, } dary, his- 
torical and fanciful; some tragic, “and others 
humerous; done in various poctic metres, and all 
in rhyme. 

Picturesque Journeys 
Junior Tourist Clu Edited by the Rey. 
Edward T. Bromfield. $1.75. 

Profusely illustrated. 


S. E. CASSINO, Boston. 


A Manual of Taxidermy, or How to 
Mount Birds and Mammals for the Cabinet. 
By C. J. Maynard. $1.50. 

This book is wiitten for young pon le who de- 

of Nat. Hi yet accurate knowle his branch 

t. Hist. Full information + = en as to the 
dealers in instruments aud mat 

The Naturalist’s Assistant. By Prof. J. 
8. Kingsley. $1.50 

This is a complete guide to the naturalist in 
forming a cabinet; useful to the young collector 
as well as the experi curator. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Our Liberal Movement in Theology. By 
Jos. H. Allen $1.25. 
This book com cin eight leqtupen, Aeety ee 
on the history of Unitarianism in New England. 


Red Ctoné, yd Solitary Sioux. By W. 
F. Butier 50. 


in America of the 


This is the s “7 a young Scotch bere 8 life 
on oe re 0 woof a “Red Cloud,” the last 
of 


The Great Spice of Medieval Germany. 
By Theo. G. Dippold. $1.50. 
This book | 


ives the outlines of the history and 
contents of these tune-honored German 


poems. 
Imaginary Conversations. By Walter 
Savage-Landon. 5 vols. $5. 7 


This is a new edition of the work. 
Unter | th un. By Philip Robinson. 


Mo re of humerous and and objects. ‘The 
says of Indian incidents, scenes and o The 
book has a preface by Eawin 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
History of Art. By E. A. Leeman. $2. 


PINCKNEY’ Ss ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 

2. To cupply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Informaticn, and Assist Parents 
in Seleeting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should cond 
stamps for ‘o— ation Blank. Pinckney’ 
School and Co op Directory and Guide, ~ 
1882 (10th rr a ublication) will be issued in 
June. NEY’S AGENCY, 


Domestic canan B’dway and l4th St., N.Y. 
THE UNION 


Teachers’ Agency. 


- Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2 Provides well-qualified teachers for any posi- 
Recommends good * *hools to parents. (tion. 
t Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application form sent for stamp. 
Address, A. Na, & CO. 
42 Bond &t., New ' York. 


_ MISS HELENE HESSE, 


Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York. 

Tecchers and professors provided wiih positions, 
and families, colleges, and schools with compe- 
te :t instructors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to 
tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur- 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 
terms, also Gould's Arithmetical Frame. 


TEACHERS leges, schools and familie want 
instructors, apply to rey: 
Teachers red 10 Times Building, Chicago, 


= 
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This is a text-book to accompany the illustra- 
tions previously issued. 





$47 «. 


LER & CO. Box 8, Pais, Pa’ 
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The Popular Science Monthly for October is one of 
great excellence. The opening article is by Douglas 
Graham, M. D., on ‘‘ Massage; its Mode of Appli- 
cation and Effects,” the matter of which is both 
valuable and novel. Matthew Arnold’s lecture on 
‘* Literature and Science,” gives the first place to 
literature in the scheme of education, while science 
is held as a subordinate department of literature. 
‘*Mozley on Evolution,” is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
reply to some statements in the Rev. T. Mozley’s 
recent ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and is especially valuable 
because it contains a clear outline, at first hands, 
of the whole scheme of the theory of evolution. 
“The Progress of American Mineralogy,” and the 
‘* Annual Address” of Professor G. J. Brush, retir- 
ing President of the American Association. ‘‘In- 
dustrial Education in the Public Schools,” by Pro- 
fessor Straight, Dr. Felix Oswald upon ‘ Physiog- 
nomic Curiosites,” ‘‘ The Formation of Saline Miner- 
al Waters,” by M. Dielfault, and ‘‘A Partnership 
of Animal and Plant Life,” by K. Brandt. 


Our Continent has just purchased ‘ Potter’s 
American Monthly,” thus merging in the youngest 
of the illustrated weeklies one of the oldest and best 
known of Philadelphia publications. The most at- 
tractive features of ‘‘ Potter’s Monthly” will be per- 
petuated and added to those of Judge Tourgee’s 
enterprising weekly. No. Ten of the Second Vol- 
ume, just at hand, contains an attractive article on 
‘* Shipping on the Delaware,” finely illustrated, as 
is also Henry C. McCook’s ‘‘ Nest Habits of Web- 
weaving Spiders.” There are the other usually in- 
teresting features ia ‘‘ The House that Jill Built,” 
‘*Hot Plowshares,” as well as the poems, ‘‘A Pause” 
by Cora Rice, ‘‘ The Nativity” by Charles Reese, 
‘* Bohemian Days” by Henry Reese, and a sweet 
stanza from the pen of Wm. H. Carpenter. There 
are also several stories and the usual interesting 
features of the various departments. 


The publisher of the Graphic (London), sends us 
the Summer Number. It displays a wonderful ad- 
vance in the art of color printing, and in its appre- 
ciation by the public. It is reported that over 
70,000 dollars were expended on the production of 
these numbers of the London Graphic. It is doubt- 
ful whether any country has expended so vast a 
sum on the publication of one single issue of a pa- 
per. ver 520,000 copies were issued, more than 
160 tons of paper were consumed, and the pages, if 
put end to end, would have made an unbroken line 
of paper reaching from London to New York. The 
whole of the illustrations being printed in many 
colors, and each sheet having to go through the, 
press separately for each color, represents a total of 
over 15,000,000 impressions. 


The Domestic Monthly for October, inaugurates 
the eighteenth volume with the most complete num- 
. ber ever issued. The Fashion Department contains 
authoritative articles on the fall styles,in all depart- 
ments of the toilette. The Literary Department 
contains the first chapters of the new serial, ‘‘ Miss 
Martha’s Year,” by Louise Stockton. ‘‘ When I 
Was Young,” is completed in this issue. Helen 
Campbell contributesa short story in her happiest 
vein, entitled ‘‘ A Secret.” A description is given of 
Mrs. Langtry’s career. 

Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind, is 
a blessing to those deprived of sight. It is pub- 
lished semi-monthly, and the matter is good. Mr. 
Kneass, himself a blind man, has issued a series 
of valuable publications in raised print for the 
use of the blind, of whom there are more than 
thirty-five thousand in the United States. 

The Fashion Courier for October begins the third 
volume. A large, double-page illustration of 
‘*Divine Service by the Sea in Finland,” is given, 
and the literary contents of the October number 
are varied and entertaining. 

The Orange Judd Company publishers have 
brought out ‘‘Injurious Insects of the Farm,” by 
Mrs. Mary Treat, and ‘“‘American Game Bird Shoot 
ing,” by John Mortimer Murphy. 

A neat and comprehensive volume entitled 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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NOTES. 

The American Journal of Microscopy has been 
suspended indefinitely. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co.’s forthcoming 
edition of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” will be a noble 
holiday book. 

‘Forest Scenes,” containing poems by Bryant, 
Longfellow, Halleck, and Street, and illustrated by 
John A. Howe, is announced. 

Miss Emma Lazarus is contributing to the Ameri- 
can Hebrew, an historical tragedy in five acts en 
titled ‘‘The Dance to Death.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co.’s leading gift-book this season 
is ‘‘ Heartsease and Happy Days,” by L. Clarkson, 
a companion to her last year’s ‘‘ Indian Summer.” 

Six volumes of ‘‘ Illustrated Editions of Popular 
Royal Octavos,” comprising ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Gulliver's Travels,” etc., are now ready; $1.50 
each. 


The second volume of the ‘‘ History of Woman 
Suffrage” has appeared. The work will be com- 
pleted in a third volume. Fowler & Wells are the 
publishers, 

A new edition of Figuier’s works, comprising 
‘The Human Race,” ‘‘ The Insect World,” etc., is 
now ready at the reduced price of $1.50 per volume; 
$10.50 for the set of seven. 

The connection of Fords, Howard & Hulbert with 
Our Continent will enable them to republish a va- 
riety of interesting books. The first will be Helen 
Campbell’s novel, ‘‘ Under Green Apple Boughs.” 


Plymouth Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet issue of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s current sermons, resumes 
its course on Saturday, October 14th, in the hands 
of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Retail price seven 
cents. 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will publish in Octo- 
ber a new volume in their series of ‘‘ Philosophical 
Classics, ‘‘ Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism,” by 
Prof. John Watson, of Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a new and complete 
edition of Aldrich’s poems, revised and re arranged 
by the poet himself. The illustrations, . twenty- 
eight in number, are designed by members of the 
Paint and Clay Club, of Boston. 


Porter & Coates have just received from E. A. 
Freeman, the well-known historian, the revised 
proofs of the last chapter of ‘‘ Lectures to American 
Audiences,” embracing ‘‘The English People in Its 
Three Homes,” and ‘The Practical Bearings of 
European History.” 

John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, are now 
publishing some valuable educational works. ‘‘Bald 
win’s English Literature,” ‘‘Harrison’s French Syn- 
tax,” and ‘‘ Fenno’s Elocution,” are the first to be 
issued. There is no doubt but they will prove of 
the highest value to the student. 


P. P. Putnam’s Sons have ready ‘ Three Great 
Poems,” a beautiful holiday volume, containing the 
earliest and latest verses of the veteran poet, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, viz.: ‘‘Thanatopsis,” ‘ The 
Flood of Years,” and ‘‘ Among the Trees.” Itisa 
small quarto, $4.00 in cloth, and $7.50 in morocco. 


Roberts Brothers will begin, October 1st, the issue 
of a third ‘‘No Name” series of novels. A multi- 
tude of readers will be gratified by the announce- 
ment of two new books by the author of ‘ Little 
Women,” ‘‘ Proverb Stories,” and ‘‘ An Old Fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving, and Other Stories,” being the 
sixth volume of ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag.”’ 


— — 
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Messrs. Longman & Co., London, are about to 
issue, in November, the first number of a magazine 
to be sold for sixpence, and to contain from 100 to 
128 pages. It 1s to be called Longman’s Magazine, 
and announcement is made that among the contrib- 
utors will be Prof. Tyndal, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Free. 
man, Mr. Froude, Lady Brassy, Miss Ingelow, Mr, 
Howell, Mr. William Black, and others of note. 

D. Lothrop & Co. have brought out new editions 
of ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” with illustrations by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, ($1.50); ‘‘Out of Darkness 
into Light,” poems and illustrations by Miss Mary 
A. Lathbury, 8vo, ($3.00; ‘‘ The Poets’ Homes,” first 
and second series, full gilt, ($2.50 each) ; ‘‘The Ninety 
and Nine,” illustrations by Robert Lewis, ($1.50): 
‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” designs by Lewis, en 
graved by Dana, ($1.00); ‘‘ America, Our National 
Hymn,” with illustrated sketch of the author, Rev, 
8. F. Smith, and illustrations by famous artists, ful] 
gilt, ($3.00). 

W. B. Smith & Co. announce “ The Complete 
Guide to Silk Culture,” by Louise Capsadell, Secre- 
tary of the New York Silk Exchange, who is to be 
assisted by Verion des Lauriens, silk culturist and 
Superintendent of the New York Silk Exchange. 
This work is designed both for a practical manual 
for silk culturists and as a text-book for schools, 
making plain a new industry and showing an op- 
portunity for women to make money. The methods 
of silk culture are taught in all the schools of 
France, and, the writer contends, should be taught 
in America. 

“The First Lessons in Geology,” by A. 8. Pack- 
ard, and the accompanying plates, published by the 
Providence Lithographic Company, Providence, R. 
I., are almost indispensable to a teacher who desires 
to teach geology. The plates appeal to the eye; 
they make the text plain; they impress the subject 
upon the student as all talk never can. The cost of 
this book and plates is only $6.00, and we strongly 
recommend their purchase. The writer undertook 
to produce one picture for a class, and it cost him a 
vast amount of labor and then lacked in accuracy. 
A careful examination of the plates causes us to 
admire the skill expended upon them. 


A complete edition of the Poems of Mr. T. B. Ald- 
rich will soon be published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The original drawings for this book 
were furnished by the Paint and Clay Club of Bos- 
ton, an artists’ club, the members of which are 
some of the foremost artists in that city, and each 
artist was allowed to select from the poems those 
subjects which pleased him and seemed more di- 
rectly in his line. All the members of the club have 
taken great interest in the enterprise from the first, 
and have personally criticised the engravings, in 
order to insure the most satisfactory reproductions. 
When the originals were completed, the engravers 
who had been selected to reproduce the drawings, 
were requested to choose such pictures as they prefer- 
ed, so that their work was made as agreeable as pos- 
sible, and their best endeavors enlisted. In this 
way twenty-eight charming illustrations, which 
represent the highest order of wood engraving, 
have been procured. 


+ 





Tan-bark, ground, compressed, and put up in 
half-barrel packages, has become an important 
American export to Europe. 





Mailed free, by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard st., 
Philadelphia, their ‘“‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
its Action, Nature and Results.” A very remarkable 





publication. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the ne-ves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 


memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It is the only 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest 


and sleep. 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 





‘Beauty in the Household,” has been written by 
Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of ‘‘Beauty in Dress,” 





It gives a b otter disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the vital or nerve-giving principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 500,000 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and manag 
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For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
me spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread avd one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 
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The ‘‘ Dixon Pencils” are to-day in the 
hands of a vast number of people. Their 
excellence has won them a deserved repu- 
tation, and there is scarcely a school where 
they are not used. Tae Dixon Crucible 
Company (which manufactures the pencils) 
is doing a business that reaches around 
the globe. Their crucibles being made of 


plumbago are proof against heat and hence 
are sought for in all lands ; steel, gold and 
silver can be meJted in them, in fact there 
is nothing to supply the place of plumba- 
go. Large shipments are being made to 
Brussels, France. Norway, Austria, and in 
fact all the European countries. The 
‘“* Dixon pencils” are not only most exten- 
sively used in North America, but in South 
America also. Large orders come for 
them from Brazil, Chili, Ecquador and 
Peru. The present management of the 
great interests of the company is to be 
congratulated on the wise and sound meth- 
ods by which it is conserving its business. 


The Bingham House, on Eleventh and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, has been for 
many years favorably known to the travel- 
ing public. During the t year it has 
passed into the hands of the Messrs. Sol- 
omon & Goudwip, and has been greatly 
improved both inside and outside. Noth- 
ing that could add to the comfort of the 
guests has been neglected, and we can 
safely say that the accommodations can- 
not be surpassed, even by hotels charging 
twice the Someamn. The result of the en- 
terprise of these gentlemen is that the 

rlors are filled with cots every night, 
cod even then many are turned away for 
want of room. To meet thedemands of 
the public the proprietors are now adding 
a new wing which will contain sixty-five 
rooms, and these will soon be ready for 
occupancy. 

The moment one enters the hotel he is 
made to feel at home by the gentlemanly 
clerks; his ideas of comfort are met by the 
handsomely furnished rooms, and it may 
be added that the cuisine is of the very 
best. For all these privileges the guests 
are charged only $2.50 per day, which is 
about one half of what other first class 
hotels charge. Hence we cannot he p rec- 
ommend very strongly to our readers who 
may visit Philadelphia that they pat up 
at the Bingham House. 


*lt is the common observation that ‘he 
standard of natural health and normal ac- 
tivity among American women is being 
lowered by the influence of false ideas 
and habits of life, engendered by fashion- 
able ignorance and luxurioug living. It 
is a happy circumstance that Mrs, Lydia 
E Pinkham has come to the front to in- 
struct and cure the sufferers of her sex. 
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BOOK 2s INSTRUCTIONS | 4 PENS 
Sold for 1.50 at all Stationers, 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Importers of Drawing Materials, 








—-TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO”.S 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Boards of Education Supplied. 
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most popular and sat- 
te Corset as 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’’ be-sure 











SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


Itis icularly adapt- 
ed to nt style e 











COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beef Tonic. 


This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. There’are several pre- 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 








Physiciaus of large experience are growing to{ To conclude ; this is nota new preparation, but 
realize more and more fully the importance of | one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 
preparing in accordance with the principles of| In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sir Er- 


dietectics the waste which disease entails; and | Asmus Wiison, of London, he suvs: © Several 
those physicians are most successful in practice cases of incipient consumption have come under 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs my observation that have been cured by a timely 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- | use of Lresic’s Brer Tonic (COLDEN's).” 

trition, on which life and health depend; andit| We are in receipt. f several hundred such com- 


has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation ' mendations, but prefer, insiead of introducing 





which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | thom here, to merely append an o®icial enalysis 

We therefore present CoLpEN’s LigurIp BEEF of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- | chemist: 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN's 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- | Lrenic’s Liguip Breer Tonic, perfected 21 Jan- 
fect assimilability. uary, 1868, 1 obtained the sam) les Indiscrimin 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al-| ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lower 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluabic | Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- 
aid to the physician. tion contains : 

Its berefit is particularly marked in lowered | 20 per cent. saccharine matter. . 20 
states of the system, such as simple Anemia, and | 25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, tained in the condensation of the beef. - 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of | 25 per cent. spirit rendered no .-injuricus to 
over-worked busincss men, and especially in con- the most delicate stomar’ ' 
valescence from protracted fiseases. Its simple tier i. Smee Os a 25 
bitter princip'es act directlv on the sentuent gas- | 30 per cent. of aqueous 80 hath nm of several 
tric nervcs, stunwatng the follicles to secretion, berbs and roots, among which are most 
and giving to weakencd individuals that first p. °- discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks, 30 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th Total. 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable Sieeniend Gee pene tei ; : . hict 190 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis-| | +s) this pre P * as explained by which the 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its | poeparation is preacrvedans rendesed 

soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satis- 


alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting | 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the on | 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner 


fied this combination will prove 
junct to our pharmacop«ia. 


a valuable ad- 


Geundiientens Signed, Artuur Hitt Hassars, M.D., F.M.S., 
It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation | ne = yaa 4 wi em Tanger 

ever before offered, it combines properties of the oe eee sO tee an dene SRUREy, L505. 

utmost value in the treatment of such conditions | nce the date of the above analysis, and by the 


as nave becn spoken of in this icle. Itis ly urgent request of several eminent members of 

im alant, tonic, nutrient, and hsematogenic, an the medical profession, I have added to each 
a] , ee . 

is atten a ible that the most sen- | ¥i™° giassfu. ef this preparation two grains of 


sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. ee BLE Crrkai OF IRON. T. Coupes 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is scld by Druggists ge rm rally 
in pint bottles. In ordering our article, persons should be particular to mention 
“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN oa 
bottle-label. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
II5 Fulton Street, New York. 














For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing 
294, 389, and Stub Point, S49. For General Writing, 332, 
—_ 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. Other Styles to swit all hands. 

&2” Sample Cards, Price Lista, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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UGHTS ON BOOKS. 





Of making many bouks there is no end. 
—BIBLE. 

A book’s a book, althoughfthere’s noth- 
ing in’t.—BYKON. 

A good book is the best of ffriends—the 
same to-day and forever.—TUPPER. 

We are as liable to bejcorrupted by books 
as by companions.—FIELDING. 

The book to read is not the one’ that 
thinks for you, but the one which makes 
you think.—Dr. McCosu. 

Without grace no book can live, and 
with it the poorest may have its life pro- 
longed.—H. WALPOLE. 

Books that you may carry to the fire, 
and hold readily in your hand, are the 
most useful after all.—JOHNSON. 

The quantity of books in a library jis 
often a cloud of witnesses of the_ignorance 
of the owner.—OXENSTIERN. 

A taste for books is the pleasure and 
glory of my life. I would not exchange it 
for the glory of the Indies.—GIBBON. 

Of the things which we can do or make 
here below, by far the most ‘momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we 
call books. —CARLYLF. 

Every book is good to read, which sets 
the reader in a working mood. The deep 
book, no matter how remote the subject, 
helps us best.—EMERSON. 

He that loves not books before he comes 
to thirty years of age will hardly love 
them enough afterwards to understand 
them.-—-CLARENDON. 

It is books that teach us to refine our 
pleasures when young, and which, having 
so taught us, enable us to recall them 
with satisfaction when old.—LE1GH HunT. 


The books which help you most are 
those which make youthink most. ‘The 
hardest way of learning is by easy read- 
ing, but a great book that comes froma 
great thinker—it is a ship of thought, 
deep freighted with truth and with beauty. 
—T. PARKER. 


—_*e 


COMMENCEMENT IN WALLA WALLA.— 
The recitation by the junior pupils, ‘‘When 
I am a Woman,” was boss. Nothing 
sounds sweeter than to hear a little girl 
tell what she will do whena woman. The 
part which took most of the audience 
agreeably by surprise was the instrumen- 
tal and vocal music. There was none of 
that Oscar Wilde, Espinosa, glass-eyed 
humbug, but pure music, which every- 
body could understand, appreciate and 
enjoy. In this Miss Alicia Thomas/excels. 
She is to-day the sweetest player ever 
turned out of St. Vincent’s Academy, if 
not the best piznist now in this city. There 
is none of that showy, repulsive, butterfly 
order about her playing, but it comes 
rolling down like the warbling of a sil- 
very stream through a pleasant valley. 
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ScHOMBURG, upon returning to his store, 
on Galveston avenue, from dinner, found 
his clerk very much excited. The clerk 
said a stranger came in, and after asking 
and paying the price of a cravat, which 
was one dollar, picked up the entire box, 
containing a dozen and went off with them. 
** Did he pay you the dollar ?” asked Mose 
** Yes,” replied the clerk. ‘‘ Vell then ye 
makes anyhow fifty per cent profit on de 
investment,” answered Mose calmly. 
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‘WHEN I was once in danger from a ti- 
ger,” said an old East India veteran, ‘I 
tried sitting down and staring at him, as 
I had no weapon.” ‘‘ How did it work ?’ 
asked the bystander. ‘ Perfectly. The 
tiger didn’t even offer to touch me.” 
“‘Strange, very strange! How did you 
account for it?’ ‘* Well, sometimes, I 
have thought that it was because I sat 





A FATAL MISTAKE. 





HOw A BLUNDERING JUDGMENT MAY. BE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE MOST SERIOUS 
RESULTS. 


‘“*Mr. Edwin Booth said recently that 
he supposed his lungs were affected, hav- 
ing a persistent cough, until he saw Dr. 
Mackenzie of London, who found that this 
symptom arose from a disturbance of the 
liver.”—N. Y. Herald. 

The above item, which has been going 
the rounds of the press, is of no special 
significance other than to the personal 
friends of Mr. Booth, except that it brings 
to light a truth of the greatest importance 
to the world. Few people pass through 
life without the affliction of a cough at 
some point in their career. In most cases 
this is considered the result of a cold or 
the beginning of consumption, and thou- 
sands have become terrified at this reve- 
lation, and have sought by a change of 
air and the use of cough medicines to 
avert the impending disaster. It may 
safely be said that more than half the 
coughs which are afflicting the world to- 
day do not have their origin in the lungs 
but are the result of more sericus troubles 
in other organs of the body. “ Liver 
coughs” are exceedingly common, and 
yet are almcst wholly misunderstood. 
Anising from a disordered state of the liver 
they show their results by congesting the 
lungs. In fact the efforts of the liver to 
throw off the disease produce coughing 
even when the lungs themselves are in a 
healthy state. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that such 
delicate tissues as the seem can long 
remain in a healthy condition when they 
are being constantly agitated by coughing. 
Such a theory would be absurd. Con- 
sumption, which was feared at first, is 
certain to take place unless something is 
done to check the cause. This must be 
plain toevery thoughtfulmind. Itstands 
to reason, therefore, thut the only way in 
which “liver coughs” ,can be removed is 
by restoring the liver to health. 

In this connection another fact of great 
importance becomes known, which can 
best be explained by the relation of an 
actual event. Mr. , a wealthy cattle 
dealer of Colorado, bec: me greatly reduced 
in health and came East to Chicago for the 
a of being cured. He consulted Dr. 

——,, one of the leading physicians of the 
country on pulmonic a jects, and began 
treatment for the cure of his lungs. But 
his cough increased while his strength 
decreased. Finally he determined to 
consult another physician, and applied to 
Dr. B——. After a careful examination 
he was informed that his Jungs were 
perfectly sound, while his kidneys were in 
a most terrible Gondition. He hadali the 
apparent symptoms of consumption, but 
he was suffering from the terrible Bright’s 
disease. The symptoms of corsumption 
are often the sure indications of Bright’s 
disease. 

The above truths regarding coughs have 
been known by the leading physicians for 
several years, but the public have never 
been informed of them. They are serious 
facts, however, and should be understood 
by all, so that dangers which might other- 
wise prove fatal may be avoided. They 
clearly prove one great truth, which is 
that the kidneys and liver are such vital 
organs that their health should be con- 
stantly guarded. The distressing, hacking 
cough, which is often dreaded as the fore- 
runner of consumption and the wastin 
strength which accompanies it, in all 
probability may arise from weakened or 
diseased kidneys or liver, to restore which 
would cause returning health. How this 
most desirable end may be attained has 
long been a problem, but few people of 
intelligence at the present day have longer 
any doubts that the popular remedy known 
as Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
has done more to correct, relieve and re- 
store these organs than any other prepa- 
ration ever before known. There are 
hundreds of instances which have occurred 
within the past three months, where 
individuals have believed themselves the 
victims of consumption, when 1n realit 
it was deranged kidneys and liver, whic 
this remarkable medicine has completely 
come as witness the following state- 
ment : 


BurFra.o, N. Y., July 6, 1882.—I believe 
it to be a fact that thousands of cases of 
so-called ny og can be successfully 
treated by simply using Warner’s Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure as directed. I 
was one of the “‘given up to die” persons 
—had every symptom ot the last stage of 
consumption—bad cough of four years’ 





down on a high branch of a very tall tree.” | standing, night sweats, chills, etc., etc. A 





season South did no good, and the fact 
was thecase looked discouraging. I took 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, 
and in three months I regained over twen- 
ty pounds, and my health was fully 
restored, W. C. BEaca, 
Foreman Buffalo Rubber Type Foundry. 


There are thousands of people in Amer- 
ica to-day who believe they are the victims 
of consumption and destined to an early 
grave and who are trying to save them- 
selves by the use of consumption cures, 
but are growing worse each hour. Let all 
such persons stop, and calmly consider 
whether they are not seeking to check a 
disease in the lungs when it is located in 
the kidneys andliver. Let them treat the 
disease in its original stronghold, and by 
the remedy which has been proven to be 
the most effective, and then look for the 
return of health and happiness which 
such treatment is sure to bring. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


AARARAANS von 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY CF MMIUSIC. 


A School of Culture and 


COLLEGE OF: MUSIC, 
EMBRACING 
School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 


Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- 
gans. 


School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, Nor- 
mal Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 

ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 


Certificates and Diplomas awarded. Degrees 
conferred, 

FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the 
sargest Conservatory Building in the world. Here 
fice rooms and good board are furnished at 
moderate prices, in the heart of Boston. confessedly 
the musical and artistic center of America. Apply 
immediately tosecure rooms for Fall Term. nd 
stump for eulender to 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Boston Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


FLOCUTION and ORATORY. 


NINETEEN Teachers and Lecturers, specialists 
in their department. Thorough and systematic 
culture in Voice, Enunciation, and Action in 
their application to Conversation, Reading, 
Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered March, 
1875. 
2d. Send for Catalogue and prospectus to 

J. HI. Bechtel, Secretary. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 
ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A.B.; the 
Latin-Scientific, 3 years, Ph. B. Facilities ample 
and excellent. -No Tutors in colle; work. 
Buildings renovated andimproved. Tuitions, by 
scholarships, $6.25 a year. ms of ministers, tui- 
tion free. All necessary expenses exceptionally 
low. Preparatory School. Thorough fitting 
for College with economy of time and cost. For 
catalogues, or any needed information, Address, 

J. A. McCAULEY President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


n Square, Boston. MITH, 
Principal. F 











Term o 
For cireu!ars address E. 





* VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

and College of Short Hand. Bloomington, 

. (Cin rated]. case the entire 1%. Col- 

lege Journal and circulars free. C. E. B. . 
M. A., Pres. W. H. MARQUAM, Sec. 











Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, October | % 
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The Extract is the only 
cific for this disease, Cold’ 


 v 


xtract. . 

Bleeding rom the 

Lun Stomach, 
controlled 


Hemorrhages. 


Nose, or from cause, is: 
Diphtiaria & Sore Throa 
) _ promptly, 

For Piles, Blind, Bleeding or [tch. 

» itis the greatest known remedy. 

For Ulcers,Old Sores or o> Wound 
its action upon these is most remarkable. 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imi. 
tated. The uine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT” mony in the and our pictur; 
trade-mark on surrounding wrapper. None 
other sopmmtne. Always insist on having PONDS 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It is never sold in bulk or by measur 


Use the 





SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES, 
POND’S EXTRACT.......------50c., $1.00, $1.75, 
1,00|Catarrh Cure. 15 


25 
seeseeeeeseee 25) Inhaler(Glass 60c,)--- 1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50| Nasal Syringe....... 5 
50i Medicated Paper ..-. 25 
Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 
6?" Our Naw PaMPaxet with HisTorY OF ovR 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,- 
14 West 14th St., New York. 


New York Normal Training School 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


The Eleventh Annual Course of the New York 
Normal Training School for Kindergarten Teacb- 
ers, Mode)]-Kindergarten and Elementary Classe 
of f. John us and Kraus-Boelte,7 
East 22nd Street, begins October 4th, 1882. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hi: 
yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. urse of study re 
cently extended. Building enlarged and refinish 
$ ydraulic passenger elevator; Board ani 
Tuition, $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
English, French and German boarding ani 
duy school for young ladies. No 13 East ‘Thirty: 
first Street, between rifth and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Full Collegiate, ial and 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences 
Sept. 1882. 


AINE’S BUSENESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery. 
cor. Canal; “LL” Station (Established 184°) 
Paine’s Dijows College, 1313 Broadway, 34th St. 
open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. Young Men, Ladies, 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, Rudimena) ani 
higher Mathematic:, Correspondence and al! Eng- 
lish Branches; Writing ns $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, Garvey. Short 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


SEN for Oatalogue of the M. V. Institutet 
J.K. BUCKLYN Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
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BELLS, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those Celebrated Chimes 
pod Bellis for CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, etc. 
ce list and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public sinze 
1826, Church,Chapel, School, Fire Ala'w 
and other bells; also Chimes and Pca’. 


MESTELY & (0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


TROY, N. re P 
Maufacture a superior quality 0 Is. § 
attention gven to cCHUKeH AND SCHOOL 
BELLS. Illustrated Catalqgue sent free to al 
purohasers. 
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AT CLOSE OF DAY, 

If you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the livelong day 
You've cheered to heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it all 
You'vé nothing done that you can trace 
That brought the sunshine to one face ; 
Noact most small 
That helped some soul, and ame | cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
Few complexions can bear the strong, 
white morning light which exposes every 
speck of tan, every pimple{and the slight- 
est spotting of eczema. In Dr. Benson's 
Skin Cure is sure relief from the annoy- 
ance of these blemishes on the cheek of 
beauty. Eb t> boi 
CONGRESS can pass bad bills with im- 


punity. Let a poor counterfeiter do it, 
and he is jugged for it. 














*,*< Tco late to whet the sword when 
the ae sounds to draw it.” But 
never too late to whet your que by 
taking Kidney Wort, restoring health and 
making yourself a well, strong, hearty 
man. It is unequalled asa remedy for ail 
liver, bowels and kidney diseases. All 


[From the Richmond Dispatch.]} 
SEVEN MILLIONS. 


Of Pores Open, and You Live and Breathe in 
Atmospheres Which Poison Your Blood, 
and Then Follow Skin Diseases. 


NorsinG 18 More Dreapep than salt rheum 
or eczema, which has fully a dozen species, going 
under various names, nearly all of which defy 
the ordinary retnedies, destroy the hair, the skin 
and the flesh, and in many cases death comes as a | 
blessing. Scalp and skin alike are subject to this, 
as well as to dandruff, tetter and other scaly 
diseases producing baldness, eruptions, ulcers 
and other troubles. 

Intelligent people should beware of taking 
poisons as remedies for this class of diseases of the 
skin and scalp, and the various remedies which 
are sent out by unskilled men should be avoidea 
as one would a plague. 


There is but one “Skin Cure,” which can be 
relied on, and that is Dr. Benson’s and its name is 
an earnest of its worth. Itis not a patent medi- 
cine, but the result of his own experience and 
practice, and isa sure cure for the special dis- 
eases for which itis offered. It makes the skin 
soft and white and smooth, removing tan and 
freckles, and is the best toilet preparation in the 
world. Itis elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external 
treatment. Simple in its combination, pure and 
free from all poisons, it may be relied upon by all 
those who wish to have perfect health and free- 
dom from all skin diseases of whatever nature, 





druggists keep and recommend it. 





WHEN an embezzler decamps the papers | 
call it a mysterious disappearance. And | 
et there is nothing mysterious about it. 
here would be if he didn’t disappear. 


New Bloomfield, Miss,, Jan. 2, 1880. 


I wish to say to you thatI have been 
suffering for the last five years with a 
severe itching all over. I have heard of 
Hop Bitters and have tried it. I have 
used up four bottles, and it has done me 
more good than all the doctors and medi- 
cines that they could use on or with me. I 
am old and poor but feel to bless you for 
such a relief by your medicine and from 
torment of the doctors. I have had fifteen 
doctors at me. One gave me seven ounces 
of solution of arsenic ; another took four 
quarts of blood from me. All they could 
tell was that it was skin sickness. Now, 
after these four bottles of your medicine 
my skin is well, clean and smooth as ever. 

HENRY KNOCHE. 





Brass is not near so valuable as gold, 
but some people contrive to get along well 
with it. 

eS 

Don’t die in the house. ‘Rough on 
Rats” clears out rats. mice, flies, roaches, 
bedbugs. 15c 

Doubtless many of our readers have fre- 
quently noticed Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 
announcements in these columns. Claims 
to most surprising cures in chronic dis- 
eases by the use of ‘‘ Compound Oxygen” 
have been made, and many testimonials 
offered substantiating these claims. Now, 
without expressing any opinion one way 
or another, we deem it but just to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, and fair to the public, 
to insert the following ‘‘card” from well 
known gentlemen whose concurrent testi- 
mony ina matter like this will scarcely 
admit of a doubt or question : 


We, the undersigned, having received 
great and permanent benefit from the use 
of “‘ COMPOUND OXYGEN” prepared and ad- 
ministered by Drs. Starkey & Palen of 
Philadelphia, and being satisfied that it is 
& new discovery in medical science, and 
all that is claimed for it—consider it a duty 
which we owe tothe many thousands who 
are suffering from chronic and so-called 
“incurable” diseases, to do all that we 
can to make its virtues known, and to 
a oy the public with confidence. 

e have personal knowledge of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen. 

They are educated, intelligent and con- 
scientious pnysicians, who will not, we are 
sure, make any statement whigh they do 
not know or believe to be true, nor publish 
any testimonials or reports of cases which 
are not genuine. 

Ww. D. KELLEY, 
Member - A amas from Philadelphia. 
A 


Editor and Publisher “‘Arthur’s Home 
ine,” Philadelphia. 

V. L. Conran, 

Editer ‘‘ Lutheran Observer,” Phila. 





whether they are Eczema, Tetters, Humors, In- 
flamations, Milk Crust, Rough Scaly Eruptions, 
Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, 
Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 


A LITTLE fellow who was reading an | 
account of a fire came across the word, 
“extinguish,” and asked his mother what 
it meant. ‘‘ To put out,” was the reply. 
On the followjng day the mother heard 
her son scolding the nurse. ‘* What isthe 
matter, George ?’ she said. ‘‘ Why,” said | 
George, ‘‘ I told nurse to extinguish the 
dog, and she won't,” 


Here is a true story of a little girl three 
years old who was charged with breaking 
a flower from its stem. She said, ‘‘ No, I 
didn’t b’eak it.” Still, the older person | 
argued that she must have done it, for no | 
one else had been in the room ; but she 
said, “* "Deed, ‘deed, I didn’t.” Thinking 
to make her confess the older said, ‘‘Now | 
Ada, I see a story in youreye.” Her reply | 
was, “ Well, that’s one I told the other 
day, for I didn’t beak the f’ower.” And 
it was found that she didn’t. 








oo— — 

(3 Hoods, scarfs, ribbons and any fancy 
articles can be made any color wanted 
with the Diamond dyes. All the popular 
colors. 





—_ — «wom 

ROBERT BROWNING’S personal appear- 
ance does not in the least convey the idea | 
that he isa poet. He is stout, prosaic, 
good looking in face and figure, and strikes 
you as being a country squire of moderate | 
fortune. He isa sturdy believer in the 
doctrine of work, going every morning | 
regularly to his study, where he writes | 











body. Price, One Dollar per package. All drug- | 
gists have it for sale. 


A Revolution 
in the treatment of nervous diseases is now tak- | 
ing place. Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, many 
years ago discovered a sure remedy in his Celery | 
and Chamomile Pills—they have had a wonderful 
sale and success. They can be relied on to per- 
manently cure sick and nervous headavhe, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and all nervous 
diseases. All druggists keep them. Price 50 
cents per box. Two Boxes for $1, six for $2.50, 
free by mail on receipt of price. Dr. C. W. 
Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


C. N. Crittenton of New York, is wholesale 
agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and Best Bitters 
Ever Made. 

They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and 
most valuable medicines in the world and con- 
tain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other remedies, being the greatest Blood Puri- 
fier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Resto- 
ring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can 
possible long exist where these Bitters are used, 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm. 
larity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who 
require an Apetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
_— bitters are invaluable, ane See curative, 
tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating 

No matter what your feelingsor symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait until you aresick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, Tt may 
save you life. ve been saved by so 
doing. $500 will be paid for a vase they will not 
cure or nele. 

Do not er or let your friends suffer, but use 
and urge them to use =. Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, d 





, drun- 
ken nostrum, but the purest and medicine 
ever made; the“ Invalid’ s Friend and Hope, " and 
no person or family should be without them. Try 


the bitters to-day. 








FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 











Philser > -*p Pa., June 1, 1882. 


SEX. Practical Life. Imai! venmes 


To all whose employments cause irregu- | died. 





AGENTS WANTED. ers te $150 per Month, 


tillnoon. He says he has no patience with | 
writers who are obliged to ‘‘wait for in-| 
spiration.” 





no 


ANSWER THIS.—Is there a person living | 
who ever saw a case of ague, biliousness, | 
nervousness or neuralgia, or any disease | 
of the stomach, liver or kidneys that Hop! 
Bitters will not cure ? i 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, Massage and Movement | 
Cure, at No. 19 Temple P1., 
Boston, Mass., by Dr. 
George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business, His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and strong 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, | 
and peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases 
in which nervousirritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients disti ished in the medi- 
cal and legal professions and in literature, amor 
them, some of the most wealthy and intluen 
men and women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paraly- 
sis, Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hys- 
teria, Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has 
been “— successful in treatment. 

Of ali the nts he has treated during t' 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Grese, of Boston, has 

, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recoy- | 
ery at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that 
his life was prolo’ and made more comfort- 
able by the treatment, was gratefully acknowl- 
edged by his | and admitted yy former 
ee io le pressed not on) Ae 
asap . was ex no placin, 
oe cade his care, but by sending for his | 

li lady, who with her | 


niece, a terary 
mother were both patients of Dr. Roopes, and | 
were restored t» health. 


One more case we will mention,—a son of the 
late Prof. Miller,of Amherst was brought 
to Dr. Raopgs, almost comp! 
that even his mouth and 
his limbs were drawn up, and 
traction of the cords; were 
both affected, the latter to such an extent that 
zee could hear it beat in an room. In 

act the boy was given over to by the physic- 

ians a , a8 @ last resort, his 

mother it him to Dr. ReopeEs, andin twelve 
treatmen 


a] BOY 

ie were involved, 

twisted by con- 
beart 


cure was re- | 


miraculous ; 
facts as stated above are too well known to 
admit of doubt. ae c 
That ripe and ‘ound scholar, Pror. CALVIN 
E. STOWE, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, became completely , and was . 
taken to Dr. Raopgs, who a few months’ 
pe pamtenes him to ~y uy Stowe 
own gratitude R. ES, send- 
him over one hundred / f 





life ‘call upon Dr. Rao: at Temple f 
on, nis Fleotric or Magnetic 

treatment. Taon and Ladies dowu town | 

wi find it convenient to call ad take treatme’.t. 


returned by express. 





) hab 
yy 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Ie a Positive Cure 


Fer all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common te our best femaic population. 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History 
tH revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life's spring and early summer time, 
¢2"Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely -@8 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for- stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weigh’ 
and backache, is always permanently cured by it: use 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound !+ unsurpas+cd. 
LYDIA FEF. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Hummers from th 


Blood, and give tone and strength to the system, 
man woman or child. Insist on having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 255 Western Avenue, Lynn, Masa. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5, Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose Xt. stamp. Send for pamphit 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKNAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousmcas, 
and torpidity of the liver, 25 cents per box. 


az Sold by all Druggists.-Gs (D 


OLE 
ANIL 
THEFAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 





\the TEETH. because nothing renders those 


ornaments of the mouth so epotiess, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices 


FRAGRANT SOLODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc. Itisentirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of [tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


| All druggiste’and fancy goods dealers keep it. 





STATEN ISLAND 


_FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


“Ser BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO." gue 
"Office, 5 and’? John Street, New York. 


Branch Off —1199 Broadway, New York "47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 Fulton 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Balti 
more Street, Baltimore. aw DS - BS > 

ye or all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Garments, Shawls, etc.,etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 











To any suffering with Catarrh 
or ono ' 











—_ Geers it variety 
in price; ing fast; verywhere ; terms. 
, Garretson & N. i venh $s. Philauciphia, Pa. 
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READY IN OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS. NEPOS. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Students Learning to Read at Sight; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index , 


Proper Names, and Ezercises for Tranalation into Latin: 
rated by numerous Cuts. 


BY THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph. D., 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
AmonG the characteristic features of this new edition of “ Cornelius Nepos” are the following: 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the! 


results of the investigations of Fleckeisen 
pack. and others, having been kept caret! 
view. 


The notes have been prepared with special re- 
ference to the training of the student in sight-| 


reading, and to assist him in grasping the maim 
idea of the sentence. 


CORNELIUS NEPOs is one of the authors regularly read in the Mees G 
of his styleand the interest of the subjects treated wy him are 
tenticn of the student, and make his study of Latin a pleasure 


The English-Latin exercises make immediate 


Bram-| Use of the words and idiome of the text, thus fix- 
ully in} ing them firmly in the mind 


The marking of the long vowels and the rela- 
tion of derivatives to a common root are among 
the special features of the vocabulary. 


It is a valuable — mentary reading-book, 
where the curriculum does not admit of its intro- 
duction into the prescribed course. 

_—. . The — 
coopecien ip to engage e at- 
rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, }*wuw'vonk: “hostons™’ © Suatcxgos Are 








“A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOG 


ICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr., 


Frofes: or of Geology and Zoology,Bruwn Univ., and editor of The American Naturaiist; author of Zoology, etc., 


The Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 


128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landsca and contain a 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cops, H. F 


tion in the text. 


** FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


number of orig- 
Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
OsBORN, and the Editor, with restora- 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 86.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents 


per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R.I., 








Taintor Bros., 


Merrill & Co., 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, New York. 


PUBLISH 


fhe Franklin Readers. 


Warren’s Spetlers. 


The Franklin Co 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Campbell’s History. 


y Books, 
ac Vicar’s Arithmetics, 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
BONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | { 
SREENE’S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
BAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. ‘ 
BERARD’'S New U.S. History. | 
SOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. | 
ROYSE'S English Literature. CHICAGO. | 
ponen ETON'S Young Chemist. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILA DELPHIA. 
phew Peel 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Sr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
t. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and ‘rear, Horae in one a ”. eee 
Shop. Home 

on 








Clark's Practical and Py Latin Gram- 
mar; adapted to the Interlinear ee Classics, 
and to all other s ms. ice, 

Sargent's Standard Speakers, Frost's American 
Speakers, Pinnock's School _ Histories, sores 
School Histories, Manesca’s French 

=" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send ro 
terms end new catalogue of al) our publications. 


EACHERS, STUDENTS, MINISTERS 
and Agents can pay their expenses durin 
vacation, by taking orders for “Our Wild In 
ans,” “Sunlight and Shadow,” and other ox 
aes hocks. Address 
R. Stevens, 7 Barclay, 8t., New York 








- 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Call attention to Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL'S SHOGR ARETE, (The only 
gompiete series. 
MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS 

THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


’ Child’s United States, Pictorial 

Goodrich’s | United ‘States, Pietorial vite 
SERIES OF | tories f ee rs ne 
, . me, Greece or and Nat- 
Histories. | ural History.” . 


Speahese, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 

e Scholar’s Companion (Et, mology.) 

Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speake 
ors. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try vee published.) Butler's Histories. 

Wall-Maps for several States. 
18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard St., 19 Bond St., 
, PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. NEw YORK. 


Important Hew Text-Books. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 
English Literature and Literary Critic- 
ism. Vol. I, Poetry. 








| Batdwin’s English Literature. 


English Literatare and Literary Critic- 

ism. Vol, IL se. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 

On the Basis of Edouard Matzner. 
Fenno's Elocution, 

A System of Voice Culture. 
Knojfiach’s German Manual. 

For Beginners in German. 
Reily’s Artist and his Mission. 

A Study in Xsthetics. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 

Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


Pe! fotowing volumes are fer arra READ- 
G BOOKS, and DOLe aN Aye: mended for 
use 1 HIGH SCHOOLS, AN LADIES" SEMIN- 


1 <2e TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Sc- 


ected from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
ay ® = 3 NY ae oa" from Rus- 





Selected 
from Ruskin’s Works. 1: 2mo, cloth....... 
IV. CHOICE SELECTIO NS. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth.............. 2.00 


V. ETHICS OF THE DUST. Lectures 
yin ue) before a ue erect 12mo Goth 1.00 
How and 


Viwinet to Heads Y a hook rll etc. 12mo 1.00 
VII. FRON AGRESTES. Readings in 

Modern Foaton. Midi tektncrasenriiees 1.00 

*,* Copies of these volumes will be sent for exam- 
tnation, kG reference to introduction, os by 
mail, on receipt of two thirds of the printed price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


. Phonograp or Phonetic Shorthand 
"| Catalogue of we ope 8, with Phonographic Ss 


and fluscrations, for Pitn ners) Sene ch ‘appl a 








F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New ~ 
Manufacturers and importers of 





BRUSHES, 

For Oil & Water Colors 
oe 

F. W. Devoe & Co’s 

CANVAS, 

ACADEMY BOARDS, | 

AND 

Oil Sketching Papers, 


Cakes and Moist. 
—_o—- 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. 













Paint Works: Horatio and Jane Strects, New York, 





Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND_CLiy 
— 
F. W. Devoe & Cos 
ARTISTS’ 
PINE COLOR, 
IN TUBES. 


——_o-— 
CHARCOAL & CRAY0; 


Drawing Materials, 
—o—__ 
Supplies for 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. 


Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 





New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. | 


Gilmore’s Intermediate Speaker. 


{ Edited by Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 
" Oe favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 
pee for the very youngest pupils in our Pub- 
fie , has been received, encourages him to 
follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKE ‘ey adapt- 
ed to pupils between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
**In compiling each of these volumes, the editor 
has had in we a — og « of speakable pieces, 
and of pieces ada ee to the tastes, and within 
the capacity, of the class of pupils for whom the 
volume was, avowedly, prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
‘It is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
.’—School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

a you want any wes cute or pretty, on or 
funny, you can find it here.” —Iowa Norm 

1 vol.,16mo. Price, 50 cents. 

Either of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found 
in Emerson’s CHORUS BOOK. (#1. 00.) Per- 
kins’ AMERICAN GLEE BOOK (81.50) Cobbs’ 
FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK, (#1.25.) Perkins’ 
GLEE AND CHw RUS BOOK, (81.) GERMAN 
FOUR-PART SONGS, (81.50.) and Zerrahn’s 
INDEX, ($1.) 








Glees and Part Songs are found ine abund- 
Py n Perkins’ new CHORAL CHO ($1.) 
and his new PEERLESS, (75 cts.) also i. 'Emer- 
oon ‘’s HERALD OF PRAISE G Gi )and IDEAL 
(75 cts.) 





1,000 or more separate Octavo Choruses, Glees 
and Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents. 





First-rate Gathers are found in Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HAR ae apeereen's BOOK OF 
ANTHEMS ($1.2. ERICAN ANTHEM 
ee hy ($1.25), a ‘GEM GLEANER ($1.) by 





Scenic Cantatas, as JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, 
($1.00) , Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR ($1.), by 
Butterfield, and the Classic DON MUNIO ($1.50), 
COMALA (80 cts.) and CHRISTMAS (80 cte.), 
by Gutterson. 

Send for lists and descriptions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Biston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
,Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 





YOU want to bea T 


‘elegraph Operator, send 
25 c's. for the Most Complete Telegraph Instructor 


in the world. C. E. JONES & BRO., Cincinnati, 0. 


New! Bright! Progressive! 
xs 


Tova Claas Cone, 


For Young Peoples’ Singing 
Classes and Day Schools. 


By H. H. McGRANAHAN & W. A. LAFFERTY. 


A New Book by experienced and practical (each. 
ers, containing a complete and carefully grade 
course of instruction ; a large variety of new ani 
choice Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion 
cae, Gaeee, etc., ete., together with ihe Ca. 
tata 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as w ellas young 
students for whom teachers are not availabie, wil 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30cts. by mail, post-paid; 83 0 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 
PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
New York Office, CINCINNATI, 0, 


No. 5. Union =quare. 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents, 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R.S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 



















SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 








We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantitie 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house it 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


| WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
| 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 
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| Mrs. Harriet Webb 


| The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher 
advanced elocution and dramatic art. Voice ct 
ture a speciality; amateur coached: plays rea 
and criticised. Engagements made for readings 

public or parlor. Highest references. 
260 West Twenty-third street: 











